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- NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





“Troucuts on Scarcity” are the most touching of all mental 
jucubrations; and when Burxe gave that title to one of his ablest 
works, he proved himself a proficient in the art of puffing as well 
as of thinking 91d writing. Scarcity of food is now experienced by 
the bulk of the English people; and at length there is incon- 
trovertible evidence that the opening of the ports, which has been 
always pointed out as the safety-valve of the Corn-laws by the 
advocates of the monopoly, will not render bread cheap or plen- 
tiful. Yesterday, the average price of the last six weeks having 
reached 73s, and a fraction, foreign corn was offered “ as duty free,” 
the duty paid being only a shilling per quarter. It is stated that 
upwards of a million of quarters of Continental wheat, in addition 
to the previous stock, have arrived in the port ef London within 
these few days: but how was yesterday’s market affected? The 
Mark Lane report of the Courter, which we take at random from 
the file of papers on our table, says— 

* The supply of English wheat this week has been small, but large of Foreign, 
The duty having been declared at 1s. per quarter, has liberated all the bonded. 
We have had a good demand for all descriptions to-day; and ls. per quarter 
advance has been obtained on the rates of Monday last.” 

So, prices are hirer than they were before the bonded corn was 
liberat..i. But'perhops they will be lower? That is not the cal- 
culation of the interested parties who swelled the demand and en- 
hanced the price in yesterday’s market. Bad English wheat may 
be purchased perhaps for less; but such would be dear at any 
price. It is sufficient in this place to state the facts; some reflec- 
tions which they suggest will be found among the Topics of the 


Day. 





Toa numerous meeting of Sheffield Liberals, Mr. Warp has 
been descanting on the performances of the last session, the 
conduct of Ministers, and the future prospects of Reformers. 
Mr. Warp displayed characteristic frankness, and the popular 
tact for which he is also distinguished, in addressing his consti- 
tuents. With an evident inclination to use Ministers tenderly, 
he could not abstain from describing them as a set of faithless, 
shuffling, cowardly charlatans, ready to submit to any degree of 
political infamy for the sake of place. We do not mean that the 
courteous Member for Sheffield applied these epithets—the 7psisst- 
ma verba; but his searching record of their acts exhibited them in 
this despicable light. On one point of their conduct, indeed, 
Mr. Warp did not mince his language: their abandonment 
of the “ Appropriation” he stigmatized as the “ grossest poli- 
tical tergiversation.” Very clearly did Mr. Warp instruct 
his hearers on the relative position of Lord Joun Russeut 
and the largest section of his Liberal supporters. He proved 
that Lord Jonn, like the Tories and Lord Sranuey, had 
taken his stand on the finality of the Reform Bill, and in opposi- 
tion, More especially, tothe Ballot. He stated, that when the 
thajority of the Whigs joined the Radicals in voting for the 
Ballot, Lord Joun RussE.t sent in his resignation—“* for twelve 
hours he was out.” To be sure, he was soon persuaded to resume 
his place, and stomach the affront: but it is to be noted that he 
went out of office against the Ballot. Inability to carry the 
Appropriation, deeply pledged as he is tocarry it, affects him not; 
but refusal to support him in opposition to the Ballot, he consi- 

ted as a far more serious matter. He is in office, not on the 
Principle of Appropriation, or of Corporation Reform, but as an 
Opponent of the Ballot. How Mr. Warp could possibly “ hope” 
that ‘next session” Lord Joun RusseLi may “ find it neces- 
sary to retract his speeches and acts of hostility, is very strange ; 
for all the subsequent course of the angry lord has been in the 
same Conservative direction. But to encourage such a “ hope,” is 
Worse than an error of judgment in Mr. Warp. So far as this 





fulfilled—fostering a delusion that must end in disappointment. 
We feel the difficulties in which the more honest leaders of the 
Moderate Radicals have become involyed—unwilling to support 
the Ministers—scarcely able to lay a plan with an immediate 
purpose for themselves. But difficulties are never lessened by 
attempting to escape from them. The right course is to tell the 
truth—that the Liberal cause will not have fair play, or any gain 
accrue to it, until the present anomalous relatious of the Liberal 
party to the Ministry shall have been brought to an end. 

r. Warp, indeed, seems to think that an independent party may 
be brought together in Parliament next session--men who would 
not join in a Tory vote of want of confidence for the purpose of turn 
ing out the Ministers, but who would pursue their own course, 
regardless of the wishes or the fate of the Government. Such a 
body, acting consistently and resolutely on the rule of “ mgg- 
‘ sures and principles, without regard to men,” might, though not 
‘ numerous, render some service to the country: by degrees they 
would acquire influence sufficient to keep any Government in 
check, and occasionally foree it to pass good measures. It 
may certainly be doubted whether the materials for such a com- 
bination exist in the present House of Commons; where so large 
a proportion of the professing Liberals are really little better than 
self-seeking jobbers, or timid toadies of the Whig grandees, who 
sway the clubs and purchase votes with invitation-cards, Still, 
however few in number such a body might be at first, they would 
form the nucleus of a future Opposition, against the time when 
the present miserable condition of parties had terminated, whether 
the Tories continued the MeLBourne Parliament for a time, or 
immediately had recourse to a dissolution. 

It is to be observed that Mr. WaArn’s flagellation of Ministers 
was exceedingly well received by the Liberal constituency of 
Sheffield—by the same men who at the last election returned the 
Moderate Mr. Parker, a Lord of the Treasury. Yet nothing 
has appeared in our pages, even when the cause for just indigna- 
tion was strongest, of more depreciatory accusation than the 
sanguine and courteous Mr. Warp preferred against his Whig 
friends. The only dissatisfaction he encountered was from a 
body of Universal Suffrage men, who thought “ws oni ions fell 
short of the mark. Nobody ventured to say a Var. o: apology 
for Lord Metsourns or Lord Joun RussEtr. 





Another week has passeu, and the “ new agitation” in Ireland 

is in statu quo. No more meetings have been held, and we find 
no announcements of additional Precursor Societies: Mr. O’Con- 
NELL has written a long letter to the “ hereditary bondsmen,” 
telling them what they are to agitate for: but the effect of his 
rather prosy exhortation must at least be neutralized, if not over- 
come, by a counter-blast from the Reverend Mr. Davern, a 
Catholic priest of Limerick county, who has published two 
letters to expose and denounce the O’CoNNELL policy. Mr. 
Davern professes, truly we have no doubt, to represent the feel- 
ings of the provincial Catholics, who are made of sterner stuff 
than their Dublin brethren. He writes with exceeding force and 
earnestness—like one, too, having authority; and such a man in 
such a position must necessarily have great influence over those 
within his sphere of action. _He declares that from several Irish 
counties not a shilling will be given to promote the new agi- 
tation, without security that the people shall not be duped 
again by! their leaders. That the effect of this address on the 
Irish people is feared by Mr. O’Connett and his Ministerial 
allies, is shown by the fact that the newspapers in their interest 
have not ventured to copy it. 
From the first we surmised the failure of Mr. O'CoNNELL's pre- 
sent movement, even as a temporary relief from disgust, or a cloak 
to cover the late foul disgraces: and now we find that in quarters 
where the movement might have been expected to be counte- 
nanced, a similar opinion is entertained. 





The Emperor Ferpinanp has signalized his coronation as 
sovereign of the North of Italy, by an act of grace, that will do 
far more towards establishing his authority in peace and security, 
than all the glitter and magnificence of the ceremony by which 
the iron crown of the Lombard kings is placed on his brows, or 
the dread which his hussars and cannon may inspire in the breasts 
of his subjects. He has granted an amnesty for political offences, 
which, if carried out in the spirit which appears to have dictated 
its proclamation, may be regarded as full and complete. It is 
long since such a document has issued from pa@ eabipet.of an ab- 
solute monarch; and the French King the Speatieadeeyerhen 
he reads it, may take shame to himself Niggardly terfns of 
his own amnesty, retaining the surveil pbekput : 
bardo-Venetian King’s act of grace is ij 























opinion is believed, he is holding out a hope which can never be 


is addressed to the Archduke Viceroy, 
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_ “My dear Uncle—On the occasion of my coronation in the Lombard 
tian kingdom, I have thought proper to determine as follows— 

“‘]. T remit the remainder of the punishment. of all the individuals belonging 
to the kingdom who have been condemned for state crimes, and who are now 
undergoing their punishment. 

‘ 2." I desire that all trials begun for political, machinations before the tribu- 
nals of this kingdom be immediately suppressed, and that they do not continue 
for the future any political act antecedent to my present resolution. 

_ ‘£3. The individuals of this kingdom who, being involved and compromised 
in the political plots against the safety of the state, have been exiled to places 
7 designated, shall be immediately set at liberty. 

“4, I desire that all political measures or surveillance (precetto politico) im- 
posed up to the present be suppressed. 

“5, The political emigrants belonging to the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
who wish to reenter their country, may profit by the disposition of paragraph 
2: they must, however, make a demand for permission, and wait the answer 
which I shall think fit to make to each application, taking into consideration 
the interest of the public welfare. And, conformably with my paternal inten- 
tions, I desire that political emigrants who do not wish to reenter the kingdom, 
be authorized to emigrate, provided they make a demand to that effect in the 
regular form. 

6. The demands for leave to reenter into, as well as those to obtain the 
authorization to emigrate from the kingdom, must be presented by the peti- 
tioners within the space of a year from the publication of my present resolu- 
tion. That time expired, those who shall not have made ne emand will be 
treated with rigour according to the laws now in force. In communicating 
this to you, I pray you to take the necessary steps for its prompt and entire 
accomplishment. FERDINAND.” 

“ Milan, September 6,” 

By this proceeding, Metrernicx, it is believed, hopes to wean 
the Emperor's Italian subjects from the notion that they should 
enjoy more freedom under French than under Austrian govern- 
ment: and truly, when the heavy taxation and circumscribed 
political liberty of Frenchmen themselves, under Louts Paiiip's 
ealous sway, are considered, there appears little cause for the 

talians to regret the subversion of the French dominion over 
them. 

It is hoped that Naples and the minor states of Italy will be 
influenced by and adopt the policy of Austria. 


'o- Vene- 





The ricketty Spanish Cabinet has at length fallen to pieces. 
The defeat of Oraa, and the failure to procure a loan, seem to 
have been fatal to it. A new Ministry was patched up by the 
Duke vz Frias; but out of the five following appointments an- 
nounced in the Madrid Gazette, the three last are only pro- 
visional. 

President of the Council....The Duke pz Frias. 
..Ruiz DE LA VEGA. 
.-Marquis DE MonTEVIRGEN. 
Marquis DE VALGARNERA. 
General ALDARRIA. 

The Morning Chronicle describes the President of the Council 
asa wealthy, amiable, well-meaning person, but a mere cipher in 
politics, He was Ambassador at Paris a few years ago; and that 
seems to have beer the only incident in his political life previous 
to his present exaltation. It is said that Tacon, formerly 
Governor of Cuba, and a man of unquestionable ability and 
nerve, may get the War department; while Casa Remisa, a 
favourite of the Queen Regent, is a candidate for that of Finance. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these movements, is the ina- 
bility of the Moderate party to conduct the Government of Spain. 
The administration of Frias is not expected to endure: its exist- 
ence is emphatically ad interim, and a prelude only to some more 
decisive change. The Exaltados are all alive and eager to gain 
the chief control. 

Espartero has at length marched towards Estella, with the 
resolution, it is said, to retrieve the defeat of Oraa. He hasa 
large army under his command, and was to commence operations 
before the capital of Navarre on the 7th or 8th instant. The 
Carlists, under their General Maroro, an officer of remarkable 
activity, were in high spirits, and ready for the battle; which was 
deemed inevitable, and might prove wore decisive in its conse- 
quences than any which has yet been fought. 







The French journals are much occupied with an affair in which 
GisquEr, lately at the head of the Police, figures disreputably. 
GisqQuEt, ii’seems, had seduced the lady of a person of distinction 
in Paris: the injured party challenged Gisquet; who refused to 
fight, but went into the department of the Aube, leaving behind 
him 150,000 franes to be offered as damages. According to one 
account, the husband required 200,000 francs; but the Messager 
asserts that he refused to enter into any such negotiation. There 
the private part of the matter rests. But it is added, that the 
gentleman whose “ hospitality ” GisqueT violated, (for they were 
friends,) has in his possession documeuts which prove GisQuEt 
to have been guilty of peculation. Out of a Government contract 
for muskets, GisQqueT is said to have pocketed 427,250 francs; 
though he had affirmed in a court of justice, during a trial which 
grew out of the contract, that he had lost 27,000 franes by it, be- 
sides six months of his time. 

This transaction, taken in connexion with the proceedings of 
Brossarp and Bugeaup in Africa, only confirm the general be- 
lief, that the grossest jobbing and robbery of the public is com- 
mon among French functionaries. The Council of Revision have 
cancelled the sentence of the Perpignan Court-martial on Bros- 
SARD; and the Algerine affair must undergo further examination. 
Brossarp may perhaps have a friend at Court: his wife is a na- 
tural daughter of Puitip E@auits, Louis Puitip’s father. 

During the trial of Brossarp, Buggaup asserted that he had 
Count Moux’s permission to take 180,000 francs from ABD-EL- 
















ae 
: : is 
ment,—in other words, use them for his. own purposes ; and tke 


Moniteur gives but a very shuffling denial to the charge agai 
the French Prime Minister, amounting. to this—that the applion. 
cation was made, but refused by the Council. Nevertheless then 
seems to be no doubt that Buagaup got the cash, also a profit of 
20,000 francs on some fire-arms supplied by the Minister of W, 
to the African chief. The affair will be made the subject of Pan 
liamentary inquiry; and it is surmised that BucEAup will endeg. 
vour to implicate the Ministry directly in the worst part of it, 


Kaper, and expend them in improving the roads of 





The Swiss Diet have put off till the 1st of next month the con. 
sideration of the Duke pz MontepR.Lo's note, requiring the ex. 
pulsion of Lovis Bonaparte from Switzerland. The Nationa} 
alluding toa rumour that Prince Louis intended to apply for 
protection to the Emperor NicHo.as, warns him against such q 
step, in a rather remarkable passage, which we translate— 

‘It was the protection of foreign princes which ruined the Bourbons: 
and if there is one thing more than another which makes the family of Napo- 
leon personally interesting to the French population, it is that they have re. 
mained free from the stain of alliance with our enemies. We have no title tp 
offer advice to Louis Bonaparte; but if we were among his friends, we should 
tell him especially to avoid any point of resemblance with the Princes of Ghent 
and Coblentz.” 

In the same article, it is asserted that France will not lo 
remain in her present political condition, but will again fall back on 
her Revolution principles, which will be the salvation of Europe, 
There can be no doubt that a considerable party in France 
cherishes these hopes, but their realization is a different affair, 





The intelligence from Quebec reaches to the 16th of August, 
from New York to the 20th. There was no appearance of the 
renewal of disturbances in any part of the Canadas; and the 
buccaneering expeditions on the frontier seem to have been 
entirely put down. 

Nothing new or interesting is mentioned in reference to Lord 
DuruHam’'s proceedings; but the following statement, priated 
conspicuously in the Globe of Tuesday, has excited some 
attention— 

‘* No official letters have been received from Canada. It appears, however, 
from private letters, to be pretty certain that Mr. Turton has resigned the 
office which he held, and which he has been induced to resign in consequence 
of Lord Dutham’s having declined to be guided by an opinion which he urged 
upon him as to some part of his official duty. As the learned gentleman was 
appointed by Lord Durham in a private capacity, neither his appointment nor 
his resignation is of any public concern; although, like many other mares’. 
nests, it will doubtless be laid hold of by the Tories as a matter of state 
importance.” 

Nothing beyond this announcement is known either as to the 
resignation, or the rejected advice which is supposed to have 
occasioned it. The suggestion that Mr. Turton was in the 
private employ of Lord Duruam, is an obvious blunder. He 
was one of the officially-gazetted Secretaries to the Government, 
and a member of the Executive Council; both appointments 
being made by Lord DurHam under the authority of an act of 
Parliament. Who ever heard of a private secretary giving his 
master “ warning” because his advice was not followed? 


According to a statement in a New Orleans paper, there have 
been serious disturbances in Cuba. It is said that a conspiracy to 
place the island under Carlist government has been discovered. 
All the information as yet received will be found in the subjoined 
extract from the American paper. 

“ This much’ is ascertained—that a conspiracy was detected among the troops 
and officers of several regiments garrisoning the Moro Castle, through the 
treachery of one of the individuals implicated. They were, it was supposed, 
dissatisfied with the removal of General Tacon; but this is all conjecture. 
The discovery of the treason led to the most vigorous measures on the part of 
the new Governor, Espeleta, to crush it in the bud. The gates were imme- 
diately shut upon the regiments in their barracks, and the fort which they gar- 
risoned converted into their prison, Eighty of the ringleaders were seized and 
executed on the spot, and as many more: detained under arrest, awaiting a con- 
firmation of their guilt. From the frequent and heavy firing heard from the 
fort, it was supposed that a severe conflict took place between the conspirators 
and the Government force. In Havannah the disturbance produced among the 
inhabitants great agitation and excitement, heightened by the mystery with 
which it was shrouded. On the departure of the schooner, all was quiet; the 
insurrection having been effectually put down by the energy and promptitude 
of Governor Espeleta.” 


The Chilians in June last sent a second expedition against 
Peru, with the intention of blockading Callao and the other Peru- 
vian ports. SanTa Cruz is fully prepared to encounter the Chi- 
lian squadron, and of its defeat there is little doubt. Meanwhile, 
what with the blockade of Vera Cruz and Buenos Ayres on one 
side of the continent, and the war between Peru and Chili on 
the other, trade to South America is almost destroyed. 


A vessel from Sydney brings news from that part of the world 
to the Ist of May. From the Launceston Advertiser of the 6th 
April, it appears that the settlers in Van Diemen’s Land were 
alarmed by a generally-credited report, that despatches from Lord 
GLENzELG had been received, announcing his determination to put 
a stop to emigration to that colony, but to continue transportation 
on “fan extended scale.” Itis added, that transportation to New 
South Wales would probably be discontinued. 

If this is true, it would seem that Lord GLenzgce intends to try 
some experiments in the Penal Colonies, the effects of which 
it is not easy to foresee. The object would appear to be the con- 


| finement of the convict system to Van Diemen’s Land, and to save 
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Land? 
Che Court. 
to be leading a quiet life at Windsor. Every day 
Tut, Quee nee mage the spb neighbourhood of the Castle 


= eee ‘sometimes by the Dutchess of Kent, always by Lord 
a In the list of the evening dinner company, by no means 
= one, the name of the Premier may be regularly noticed. The 
; herfavoured guests are, besides the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
« “is Portman, Falkland, Albemarle, and the Baroness Lehzen. 
ye Jobn Russell arrived at the Castle on Wednesday evening ; and 
it is especially recorded, that, on Thursday afternoon, “ Baroness 
Leben drove out in a pony pheton.” Prince F'sterhazy and Prince 
Niebolas Esterhazy left Windsor Castle for London on Wednesday. 

Yesterday, the Queen held a Privy Council; which was attended by 
the Lord Chancellor, Lords Melbourne, Glenelg, Palmerston, John 
Russell, Albemarle, Belfast, and Falkland. The business transacted 
yelated to the Colonial currency. ‘ 

The King and Queen of the Belgians, with the Dutchess of Kent, 
went yesterday to Bushy Park, to visit Queen Adelaide. Leopold 
intended thence to proceed to Claremont, and the Queen and the 
Dutchess of Kent to return to Windsor to dinner. 





The Metropolis. 

The Committee of the Working Men’s Association are taking active 
steps to insure a grand demonstration on the part of the working classes 
on Monday next. In every district of the Metropolis, local commit- 
tees have been appointed, we understand, for arranging the mode and 
manner in which the workmen are to assemble previous to their depar- 
ture for Palace Yard, and the time when they are to start for that spot, 
so celebrated in the annals of Radical Reform meetings, when “ Eng- 
land's Pride and Weetminster’s Glory” was wont to lead the van. 
Every part of the town, from Blackwall to Paddington, where a 
printed bill can be posted, is covered with placards announcing the 
meeting, and stirring appeals to the people to be present at it. In the 

arish of Limehouse, printed notices are circulated stating that the 
dical Reformers of that district will meet at eleven o’clock, and pro- 
ceed in regular order to the place of meeting. At the bottom of the 
notice are these words—‘‘ Those workmen who are afraid of their 
masters need not attend.” What the result of these united exertions 
may be, it is not possible now to say. There is, however, little doubt 
put the congregation will be very great. It is said by the parties 
themselves who are to take part in the proceedings, that the speeches 
will not be characterized by any violence of sentiment or expression ; 
but that they will be temperate though decided. The resolutions, it is 
added, will also be characterized by the absence of every thing inflamma- 
tory. Several Members of Parliament are expected to be present, and 
to take part in the proceedings. Among {those, the names of Mr. 
Leader the Member for Westminster, Mr. Hume, and Mr. Attwood 
the Member of Birmingham, are mentioned. It is expected that the 
proceedings will occupy at, least five hours. The principal speakers 
will be from the working-classes themselves. ‘The High Bailiff of 
Westminster is to preside on the occasion.—Morning Advertiser. 


The Committee of the Working Men’s Association have put forth 
an address “ to the People of England, in reply to the objections of 
the Press.” This document is temperate in tone and language; and 
though not free from mistakes, is creditable to the ability of its authors. 
It commences with a disavowal of any intention to “ make any foolish 
attack on the press or its conductors,” but proceeds with much truth to 
comment on the slippery character of some newspapers— 

“ We rather lament that such a powerful instrument towards man’s political 
and social redemption should be constrained, by interest or party, to shut out 
truth from its pages, and make error a marketable speculation ; or that men, so 
competent to direct aright the public mind, should be employed to mystify and 
mislead it. But we think that the many notorious changes and conversions re- 
cently witnessed, the skilful balancing of opinions, the fear-to offend and desire- 
to-please disposition, which have characterized so great a portion of those papers 
who call themselves ‘ liberal,’ should open the eyes of all those who desire to 
see the press as consistent in practice as it ought to be honest in principle. Such 
eccentric courses, and such conduct, in men professing liberality of sentiment 
and honesty of intention, can only be countenanced by the public’s disregard of 
all principle, or the private encouragement of those who maintain their fraudu- 
lent position by unworthy means. We would be the last to restrict the freedom 
of thought or the most unbounded expressions that could be given in opposition 
to our own opinions,—as we consider truth can only be elicited through the 
severest test of mental conflict; but when, in the same paper, we perceive the 
most ultra political principles set forth in the strongest language to-day, perti- 
haciously defended by the most cogent arguments to-morrow, and the most 
sweeping condemnation and invective bestowed on them the day following, we 
confess we do not think it free discussion, but direct apostacy.” 

It is affirmed that legislation alone has “ made the difference between 
democratic America, despotic Russia, and pauperized and oppressed 
England ;” and they ask, if this is true, why Englishmen should not 
have the same means of regeneration that America possesses? It is 
ms that their ignorance and poverty should preclude Englishmen from 
the franchise ; but they ask whether the intelligence and prosperity of 

merica was not the consequence of obtaining political rights? — 

P “ Granting that a number of our countrymen are in poverty, can these gen- 

emen show, by any valid reasoning, the absolute necessity for their being so, 
pce acd in a country blessed by nature with such abundant resources? Nay, 
a “a trace the existence of that poverty to any other source than corrupt 
“ee meee legislation ? Granting, too, that ignorance to a great extent pre- 

ra ~ — other cause can it be attributed than to those who have legislated to 
alien a ledge from the people ? And therefore is it net as immoral as it is 
it 4 w make the effects of corruption a pretence for upholding the cause of 
pena e —_ call upon any reflecting individual to take up the history of his 
‘ ih and to investigate the true cause of all the wars, the superstitions, the 
é ene _ the persecutions, which leave so many stains upon our national 
will find ch le will also find it to be an exclusive and corrupt government ; and 
cathe 1at in proportion as the spirit of democracy has forced its influence 

Legislature, so have the venomous influences of the public been abated. 








‘¢ Warned, therefore, by the experience of the past, and cheered by the 


example of modérn Democracy, whether in Switzerland, Norway, or America, 
we think every lover of his species ought to exert his influence to remove that 
prolific source of evil—corrupt legislation. It is not so much by forms of 
vernment that evils are generated or removed, as by the principles of exclusive 
or responsible representation—the former acts for itself, the latter for the 
people. Therefore, according to our humble abilities, are we seeking to remedy 
the evils we complain of ;_and we believe the most effective means will be those 
we have embodied in the People’s Charter.” 

The assertion that the “best test of intelligence is property,” is 
scornfully denied— 

‘* We know of hundreds of rich fools, and thousands of housekeepers whose 
knowledge does not extend beyond their counters, and who are no more qualified 
to judge of any man’s political capabilities than the most ignorant ploughman, 
whose common sense would not, at least, be subject to such influence as the 
fear of losing a wealthy customer. If wealth alone formed a ‘sufficient 
guarantee for just government,’ the benevolent portion of mankind would not 
for so many years have been striving to rescue the enslaved negro from the 
mercenary grasp of the wealthy planter of India and the Southern slaveowner 
of America; nay, further, if intelligence alone were sufficient, we should not 
have such a catalogue of bad laws to complain of. 

“‘ The great boast of England is ‘trial by jury,’ but why do we prefer the 
less intelligent jury to the more intelligent judge, who fully knows the law, 
and is a more competent judge of evidence? Simply because honesty is not 
always united with intelligence. We have found out that wealthy and intel- 
ligent judges cannot even be trusted in a court of law: and we are therefore 
pleased to submit to the occasional blunders of an unbiassed jury, rather than 
trust our lives to a designing judge. If men without responsibility were strictly 
virtuous, a few intelligent individuals would be found sufficient to make and 
execute the laws; but as they are not so, we must endeavour to make them 
honest by making them accountable and responsible for their actions. ” 

The following passages contain much truth, and the claim to the 
franchise is cleverly urged— 

“But we are told that ‘we are virtually represented ’—that ‘our interestg 
are identified with those who represent us.’ This is very false philosophy ; 
man does not always pursue his own real interests—if he did, he would never 
commit so many crimes and blunders as he does ; on the contrary, he pursues 
an imaginary interest, as passion or circumstances determine; and hence the 
necessity for laws to regulate his conduct. So with men collectively, so with 
classes—-they uphold the interest of their class according to their power or incli- 
nations; and it is only by a mutual reliance on, and responsibility to each other, 
that oppression can be guarded aguinst. , 

‘Land, labour, and capital are the great sources of wealth: without land 
and labour, capital would be unproductive; without capital and land, labour 
could not be employed; and without labour, both land and capital would be 
useless. Here there is a mutual necessity for mutual interests; and, being so 
dependent each upon the other, justice demands that, in all the arrangements 
necessary for production and distribution, equality in legislation should prevail. 
But, no; we are told ‘the capitalists dread the labourers, and, therefore, will 
oppose giving them their rights.” We would here stop to ask these very con- 
sistent gentlemen, who talk of ‘virtual representation,’ what just cause have 
English capitalists to dread or to oppose the English labourer, more than Ame- 
rican capitalists have to fear the power of universal suffrage in that country? 
The people there find it to be their interest to protect and encourage capital as 
the best seed for future production ; they find it equally beneficial to remove 
monopolies and develop their own resources, taking care that as the publi¢ 
cause is promoted, individual interests shall not suffer; they know that know- 
ledge is the surest promoter of peace and order, and therefore seek to extend it— 
they find that poverty is the most frightful source of crime, and therefore seek 
to remove it. Do the opponents of universal suffrage imagine that Englishmen 
would be less wise in pursuing their own interests than Americans are ?” 

In reply to the assumption, that to admit the masses to suffrage ig 
‘“‘ inexpedient,” it is asked whether the experiment having succeeded in 
another country, it is not expedient to try it in ourown? They re- 
mark, in conclusion, that they will not be misdirected from their great 
object of obtaining the suffrage by the advice given them to agitate 
against the Corn-laws; which advice, they think, ‘“ exhibits the hol- 
lowness and hypocrisy” of the persons offering it; and they warn their 
opponents against provoking a trial of strength between the pro- 
prietary and the working classes, by interference with the proceedings 
of the latter. 

The chief error pervading the reasoning of this address consists in 
the disregard of the economical circumstances of the different countries 
cited by its authors in illustration of their positions. It by no means 
follows, that because Universal Suffrage works well in America, where 
land is plentiful, want unknown, and where, in fact, a large proportion 
of the working population, the Negroes, have no votes, that it would 
be safe in England, where political convulsion would be followed by 
physical suffering inconceivable in America. In Switzerland too, as 
has been remarked by the Morning Chronicle, the bulk of the people 
encounter the severest privations, notwithstanding their democratic 
institutions, in consequence of being too thick upon the ground. 
They want, as we do in England, that great element of national pros- 
perity, abundance of land. Very much indeed depends upon good or 
bad government; but the most perfect of political institutions that 
can be conceived would not raise the remuneration of labour; and the 
working men do not seem to carry their views as far as colonization, or 
to rely upon increase of trade for the relief of distress. 





The Country. 

Mr. Ward has been visiting his constituents at Sheffield. On 
Friday last he addressed a crowded meeting in the Town-hall, in ex- 
planation of his conduct in Parliament during the past session; and 
was received very cordially by the great majority of those present. 
Mr. Ward commenced his speech by referring tu the promise made at 
his election to come annually before his constituents and render an 
account of his stewardship— 

“Tam come among you to-day in order to fulfil a promise I made the first 
time I had the honour of thanking you for an expression of your opinion that 
I was a fit person to represent the town of Sheffield in Parliament. I told you 
then, that, considering, as I did and do, our present representative system de- 
fective—believing that one of its principal defects is the long duration of Par- 
liaments, and the tendency which it has to create a feeling of distrust and dis- 
satisfaction between representatives and their constituents, by weakening the 
sense of responsibility in the Member and depriving the constituency of their 
right to express their opinions of their Member’s conduct, at fixed and short 
intervals--considering these things, I told you I would do what in me lay to 
correct the evil, until it should be corrected by law, by coming among you 
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every year, at tle close of the session of Parliament, to render to you, as in duty 
bound, an account of my stewardship, and to enter frankly and fairly into ex- 
planations on any points respecting which there might exist a difference of 
opinion. By thus infusing something like life and vigour into the system of 
septennial irresponsibility, I hope, however long Parliaments may last, to 
merit your confidence and give you satisfaction. You did not require from me 
any pledge, but you considered me bound to offer you a full expression of my 
feelings on all political subjects; and you wished me to exercise my own discre- 
tion on all matters brought under discussion, subject, of course, to the respon- 
sibity under which I stand to those who return me. I would have accepted 
the trust on no other terms; and I have sufficient confidence to be sure that you 
would not lightly subject to the painful sense of having incurred your dis- 
satisfaction, a man with whom, though you may differ on one point, you agree 
in nine out of ten, and that you would not subject me to the pain of an expres- 
sion of your dissatisfaction, while you were convinced of the integrity of my 
views, and satisfied with the general mode in which I endeavoured to work 
them out. And you will do me the justice to believe, that if it should un- 
fortunately happen, after explanations fairly given and fairly received, as I am 
sure they would be by you, that I should incur your vote of censure—if I 
should be found to have prostituted the trust you have reposed in me to pur- 
poses of personal aggrandizement or ambition, I should be the last person to 
wish to continue to represent, for one day, a constituency with whom I had 
lost, and deservedly lost, a!l communion of political feeling.” 

But on this occasion he redeemed his pledge with extreme pain and 
reluctance ; for the session had left him little gratifying or honourable 
to record— 

« When I look back at the proud anticipations with which I parted from you 
last year, my breast full, as it has since continued to be, of gratitude for ‘1c 
kindness and confidence with which you had honoured me; when I reflect on 
the splendid unanimity which at that time prevailed among all classes of Re- 
formers, and what great results we anticipated, (?) Lask myself how it is that our 
hopes have been chilled, and that so little has resulted from the confidence with 
which we then looked forward? I may well, therefore, appear before you with 
great reluctance and pain. What is it that has thus chilled the hopes I enter- 
tained in common with yourselves last year? I must say, gentlemen, that the 
blame is in a great measure attributable to the conduct of our political leaders. 
Ican see no fault on the part of the supporters of the Ministry out of the 
House. I see much that has filled me with pain and grief in their conduct 
within the House on many occasions.” 

He admitted the extreme peculiarity of Lord Melbourne’s position 
at the opening of the session— 

“* Honoured to a degree which, I believe, is unusual with the personal confi- 
dence of his Sovereign, and that Sovereign the youngest Queen who ever sat 
upon the British throne, in his policy caution became a duty. To have com. 
mitted his Sovereign in a struggle with any portion of her people, for the per- 
petuation of his own power, would have been a crime. While, then, I consider 
caution to have been his duty, it is for the violation of that duty, and not for 
%00 much cautiousness, that I blame Lord Melbourne. In many instances he 
has not been cautious, but rash ; not impartial, but partial ; and, unfortunately, 
the turn things have taken during the whole course of the session has thrown 
the weight of the Government and of the Court, as represented by Lord Mel- 
bourne, into the scale of a party to whom we believed the Government to be 
opposed. ‘The first step the Government took in the House of Commons was 
a false step. From that moment to this, that downward course has been perse- 
vered in, (a course which I was one of the first in the House of Commons to 
denounce, ) till we have seen fatally exemplified in the case of the Ministry the 
easy and rapid process by which public men may descend in public estimation, 
and chill and discourage the hopes and efforts of their friends. These are harsh 
words, gentlemen, and I speak them with sincere grief, but they are the truth, 
and I am here to speak the truth.” 

He had hoped that the Radicals might have taken Lord Melbourne 
and Lord John Russell for their leaders without any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple ; but that hope had been entirely destroyed by Lord John Rus- 
sell’s speech on the first night of the session — 

“‘ The principle then avowed has been pertinaciously adhered to throughout 
the session, and has created a barrier between Lord John Russell and his Libe- 
ral supporters, which I now fear that no time can remove. When I look back 
at the cause of this dissension, I cannot see that we are at all to blame. We 
were willing to waive slight differences of principle, or rather to believe that 
there was no strong line of distinction between us, while the questions on which 
we differed were not those of princip!« but of time. Lord John Russell made 
them questions of principle ; and although when I was last among you I ex- 
horted you to bring to bear upon him the strongest amount of public opinion, 
in order to force him back out of the mistaken course on which he had entered, 
since the total failure of that attempt, (I allude to the meeting held here when 
the Ballot was made the test of Ministerial sincerity,) 1 say, with grief, that 
the difference has become so marked that I fear no time can remove it. Lord 
John Russell has raised up a new principle, and taken his stand as a Minister 
upon the finality of the Reform Bill, To that principle of finality he is willing 
to sacrifice every thing. He has expressed himself upon that point in terms so 
strong and peremptory, that, until that speech be withdrawn, I donot see how 
we can again consider him as our leader. He said that, having only five years 
ago reformed the representation and placed it on a new basis, he couid take 
no share in any experiment that tended in any way to alter the system; 
he felt himself bound to take no part in any large measure of reconstruction ; 
nor could he give his consent to repeal the Reform Bill, by adopting the Ballot, 
or advocating any other question respecting the franchise. Now, against this 
principle of finality I set a principle of change. I acknowledge no principle of 
finality in constitutional legislation. We must move on according to the wants 
of the times. All that the Reform Bill did was to give a fair tribunal, before 
which national questions might be tried, instead of the packed jury that we 
had in the old Boroughmongering times.” 

The principle of the finality of the Reform Act influenced Earl 
Grey, Lord Stauley, the Duke of Richmond, Sir James Graham, 
and Sir Francis Burdett. It was now, he feared, exercising a fatal in- 
fluence on Lord John Russell; who, unless he relinquished, would 
soon, with the pure old Whigs, the Reform-finality-men, be undistin- 
guishable by any shade of difference from the Conservatives led by Sir 
Robert Peel. He hoped that Ministers would take a lesson from the 
Ballot division— 

‘¢ Lord John Russell threw his whole strength into the debate. He connected 
with the question of protection against intimidation and corruption, which he 
could not deny, the extension of the suffrage and short Parliaments, and he re- 
fused them all. What wasthe consequence? That was one of the few divisions 
which have been honourable to the House of Commons. Lord John Russell 
found himself deserted by the bulk of his own party; the great body of the 
Whigs coalesced with the Radicals, and voted against their leader. ‘So deep 
was his mortification at the unexpected result, that for twelve hours (though 
the thing was but little known at the time) he was out. He sent in his resig- 
nition the morning after the division; and it was only with considerable difh- 
Gulty that he was induced to resume his seat in the Cabinet. That lesson I 


rn 








hope will work. We have tried argument and remonstrance in va'ns b 
thing has so much effect upon the minds of persons once connected with ht te. 
ecutive of the country as a vote of the House of Commons, Newkat By, 
better than arguments upon official men. The fact that two hundred Men a 
have voted and will vote again against their leader, with the knowled oa 
sixty or seventy who voted with him were dragged reluctantly to the divs 
and compelled to vote against a measure which they in heart approved. 
knowledge of these circumstances cannot fail to operate in future discunig 
Notwithstanding the strong language with which Lord John Russel] denotes 
the Ballot, I hope that next session he will find it necessary to take q diffe 
view cf it, and to recognize concession to the popular voice as his only a 
power. The matter now rests with the People. Members in general are a 
of squeezable materials, as Mr. Wakley said of the Government; andy 
next the People have their Members in their hands, I hope they will Temember 
_— they have the orange it is their own fault if they do not extract the 

Mr. Ward explained that he had been prevented from bringing on his 
promised motion respecting the/Suffrage, by press of other business be, 
fore the House, by the House being twice “counted out,” and the 
reluctance of men of all parties to ‘‘entertain any franchise discussion.” 
He expressed his regret at the small results of the Pension inquiry; 
which arose chiefly from the circumstance of a large proportion of th 
more objectionable pensions having been absolutely granted by the 
Sovereign, without power of revocation by Parliament, under wp, 
doubted laws. He rejoiced at the termination of the Negro Appren, 
ticeship ; and confessed that he had been mistaken in supposing that 
there was any necessity for it to prepare the Negroes for complete free. 
dom. He spoke for some time on the injustice and impolicy of the 
Corn-laws; which, as a landlord, he condemned. Nothing but the 
vilest self-interest could induce men to support such a system. Foy 
the purpose of bolstering up rents to an unnatural height, hateful ang 
miserable results were encountered— 

“Looking at the question in relation to foreign countries, we everywher 
find that rivals to our manufacturers are springing up in consequence of the 
Corn-laws, rivals whose progress may be distinctly traced to the operation of 
those laws. Vast tracts of the most fertile land in the world, in Prussia, 
Poland, and Germany, lie uncultivated; at the same time, England finds the 
excellent markets of those countries closed against her by the operation of the 
Prussian League. Nothing can be more natural than this. We have givens 
bonus to their manufacturers, and have forced them to become our rivals. Al] 
the old machinery will now be worked against us which we used to work against 
the world; and in consequence of the greater cheapness of the food of our 
rivals, we shall find them most formidable competitors in our trade. Now, [ 
speak as a landlord, and ask, what has given its superior value to the land of 
England, but the markets of our great manufacturing towns? = The raising y 
of new Glasgows and Paisleys, and the extension of such towns as Shefleld 
which we see encroaching upon the neighbouring hills, is a direct advantage to 
the landlords. The more weencourage and promote the prosperity of the com. 
munity, the larger will be our individual share, and the more solid the basis on 
which our prosperity will rest. This is my view as a landowner; and it de. 
pends upon the country, when this question shall come on next session, to give 
it its proper effect. You have had a fair challenge. You have been told by 
Lord Melbourne, that though he dislikes change, it may be forced upon him by 
the voice of the People; and if you bring all your organs to bear upon the Corn 
laws, I do not think that they can stand for two years. I wish to see the land- 
lords retreat in time from their untenable position, and make the change while 
it may be done gradually, safely, and satisfactorily. If they do not, they will 
be forced into it by some of those changes which Providence disposes, fora 
single bad harvest will destroy them at once. No Government, whether it be 
Tory, Whig, or mixed, can uphold them in the face of the people clamouring 
for food.” 

Mr. Ward on the whole approved of the course taken by Govern. 
ment for the suppression of the Canadian disturbances ; and strongly 
condemned the premature attacks on Lord Durham. He then pro- 
ceeded to comment on the treatment of Irish questions, and spoke in 
severe terms of the condact of Ministers— 

“On the Irish Church I did suppose that the Government had given such 
distinct pledges to the country as to the policy they would pursue, that ani 
departure from them was impossible. They have departed from them ; and 
have no hesitation in saying, that I consider the conduct of the Government on 
this question one of the grossest instances of political tergiversation that ever 
occurred. When we remember the fact, that in 1835 this question was the 
Ministry’s stepping-stone to office; that Lord John Russell then said, the 
principle of Appropriation was one of so much importance, that if Sir Robert 
Peel’s Government could only exist by succeeding against the print it were 
better that the principle should succeed and the Government should fall—that 
Mr. Spring Rice said that the attempt to settle the question without this prin- 
ciple was one of those impossibilities which no man in his senses could contem- 
plate—that Lord Melbourne said he considered himself pledged as a gentleman 
to adhere to the principle—remembering all this, I confess it is with grief and 
pain I have seen the course which the Government have pursued on this 
question.” 

It had been announced to the world, that if the House of Lords offer 
a certain amount of resistance to any measure brought forward by the 
Liberal party, that measure must be abandoned— 

‘Tt is a bad precedent, and there is no saying to what extent it may carry Us 
On no question can stronger pledges be given than were given on this; and if 
the inclinatio temporum, as Lord John Russell termed it—if the mere change 1 
the disposition of the House of Commons, or in any portion of the Liberal 
party, and the opposition of the Lords, may serve as an excuse for the abaa- 
donment of a principle—we can never know what to reckon upon for the 
future, and sages as well put the legislative power of the country into the hands 
of Wellington and Peel; a measure for which I certainly am not prepared. 
When I look at the conduct of our leaders, I do not wonder at the genera! dis- 
satisfaction and apathy with which public matters are regarded by mea who 
took an eager interest in them twelve months ago. A Liberal Ministry wust 
advance, or be destroyed. They have to deal with a strong party of Resist 
ance; but the party of the Movement, if it be ever discouraged, crumbles to 
pieces. I wish that, in concluding my observations, I could put in a pract! 
shape our plans for the future, or point out some distinct course which ou.ht 
be adopted and carried out by the Popular party. I hope, before the next sé 
sion, that events may introduce a greater cooperation and concert amongst te 
Liberal Members of the House of Commons than we have hitherto seen. 
not mean that we should concur in a Tory vote of want of confidence, and at 
once throw out the Government; for though I would not sacrifice one jt 0 
principle to preserve them in office, I should be sorry to have their fate 
my head, since I know that we could only have a worse Government in Wt 
place. To Ireland they have been a great blessing, through the administrate 
of the Earl of Normanby and Lord Morpeth; and I wish I could poit ot 
any advantages to England, equally palpable, resulting from their cine 
tion. I cannot do so; but I believe that both here and there, we should have 
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ent if we were to join in the claptrap vote of want of confidence, 
s have been so long talking of ; for the effect would only be to 
Conservative man at the head of the Government. I trust that, 
there will be greater concert between Liberal Members, and that, 
all questions of principle, they will take their course without reference to 
the effect it may produce on the policy, convenience, or fate of the Ministry.” 
oa the conclusion of Mr. Ward’s speech, ny 
Mr. Beale, on behalf of the Working Men’s Association, declared 
dissatisfaction with his conduct and opinions. He said that Mr. Ward 
told a deputation from the Association, that if he attended an 
Universal Suffrage meeting, he should be compelled to oppose that 
He moved, that “the meeting had not confidence in the 
ature conduct of Mr. Ward, owing to the explanation given of his 
jitical opinions.” Mr. Gill seconded the motion. Both speakers 
ere considerably cheered. : 
Mr. Ward stated in reply, that with regard to the suffrage, he had 
not altered the opinion he had expressed on his election. He would 
yote for universal suffrage, could he be convinced that it was compatible 
with the security of property. He was for an extension of the suffrage, 
put could not state the exact Jength he was willing to go, for he was 
willing to extend the electoral limits with the increasing capacity of the 
ple to exercise the suffrage discreetly. Mr. Ward exposed, in 
spirited language, the mistakes of the working men respecting Wages, 
the Currency, and the National Debt. : 
Mr. Fisher moved a vote of thanks, approbation, and confidence, to 
Mr. Ward; and the motion being put to the meeting, was carried by a 


yery large majority. 
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Mr. Roebuck’s late constituents at Bath intend to present him with 
adinner-service of plate, in token of gratitude for his services in Par- 
liament, and their approbation of his political conduct generally. 

The National Petition has received 8,000 signatures in Nottingham. 

The Mayor of Kidderminster, in a letter to the Birmingham Journal, 
denies that he threatened to remove Messrs. Douglas and Hadley from 
Kidderminster; and adds, that the conduct of those gentlemen was in 
“the highest degree praiseworthy.” 

The cause of Democracy is going on gloriously in Northampton, 
and in the country round us. We have now four excellent associations 
jn the country, thriving rapidly—at Daventry, Kettering, and Buckby. 
At Buckby, which is a large village, the members consist nearly all of 
agricultural labourers; and it is really cheering to be in their company, 
they exhibit such a thirst for knowledge, and, even now, possess a power 
of intelligence that would surprise their oppressors, were they aware 
of it, and would prove, if they had a voice in the representation, that 
nothing but intelligible, equal, and good laws would satisfy. They are 
determined never to cease in their exertions until they have gained tbat 
important political right— Universal Suffrage. They are no longer to 
be duped by Tory, Whig, or sham- Radical sophistry; they will no 
longer listen to any evasive scheme that may be invented to take their 
attention away from their political rights; they will no longer attend 
to any harangue that may be delivered by their brick-and-mortar repre- 
sentatives during the recess, unless it containa plain straightforward de- 
mand for Universal Suffrage. Must not these facts be cheering to 
such excellent and determined advocates fur the people as yourself, and 
other members of the Birmingham Political Union have proved your- 
selves to be, coming from an agricultural district of such Toryfied noto- 
riety as Northamptonshire ?—Letter from Northampton, in the Birming- 
ham Journal. 

A report is in circulation relative to our well-satisfied Repre- 
sentative, Sir Edward Codrington. It is now said that a negotiation, 
or, in plainer terms, a bargain, is on the tapis, for the transfer of Sir 
Edward’s seat for Devonport to a gentleman connected with the Admi- 
ralty; the consideration to be made being the naval command at this 
port, on the retirement of Lord Amelius Beauclerk.— West of England 
Conservative. 

The Tories of Manchester are so bitterly hostile to a representative 
municipal corporation, from knowing that in that body they will have 
avery small minority, that they have actually sent up a case to Sir 
William Follett and Sir Frederick Pollock to try to set aside the 
charter granted by her Majesty's Privy Council! They will “bite the 
file” in vain.— Leeds Mercury. 

The Bolton Tories had their grand dinner on Thursday. Upwards 
of a thousand persons assembled in a handsomely-decorated pavilion, 
erected for the occasion. There were plenty of ladies in the galleries, 
and each toast was preceded by a flourish of trumpets. Mr. Roby, a 
banker, and Mr. Cross, a barrister, were the chief orators. Their 
speeches were of a very commonplace description ; but, altogether, the 
meeting ‘* was one of the most harmonious and constitutional ever held 
in Bolton.” 


._ A Diocesan Association, “in aid of building, enlarging, and endow- 
ing churches,” has recently been formed in the diocese of Ripon. 

At the Church Missionary Society meeting, held at Pwllheli the 
other day, the number of clergymen present was either four or five; 
and the collection, including a sovereign from General Sir L. P. J. 
Parry, amounted to forty-eight shillings!’ A sermon was announced for 

e following day, to enable others who bad not attended to subscribe, 
and to enable those who had attended to increase their subscriptions. 
The result, however, was nil—not a single shilling was collected! So 
much for the state of feeling towards the Church in Wales, and the 
necessity of erecting new churches. _ Pwilheli is situated in the parish 
of Denis; the rectorial tithes of which, as well as those of the adjoining 
ie of Llannor, are consumed by the Bishop of Bangor.— Carnarvon 

ald, 

There are now in Nottingham and its vicinity no less than nine 
— from Calais, Lisle, and St. Quentin, who are purchasing or 
jon “pata for machinery to export to France: amongst the number 
Kj he arson, the patentee of the circular spot, Robert King, and 

itehen, It appears that not the least attention is paid to this subject 


either on the Kent or Essex coasts: these parties openly state, that 
ey can export bobbin. net or other machinery with the utmost facility. 


in =" of them have been down to Manchester, and they openly declare 


trad 


public companies that the French have determined to have the 
from England. These parties, in most instances, give 102 mcre 


fra bobbin-net machire than the cunt Nottingham price. 1c 
appears from the assertion of one of these parues, ttat the smiths in 
Lisle are building stcckiig-frames upon the English jrinciple, with 
slaies, sole-car trucks, ca-ter-backs, and hanging-bits. Jf so, the sub- 
ject will prove of greater consequence than the making of Saxony hose, 
of which Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, tells such a lamentable 
story, for the purpose of obtaining a repeal of the Corn-laws.—JVoé- 
tingham Journal. 

At a meeting held at Nottingham on Tuesday, called for that pur- 
pose, a series of resolutions were entered into to construct a canal 
from Gainsborough to Nottingham, at an expense of 200,000/.; and 
also to forma ship canal from Hull to Nottingham, at a cost of 
900,0002.— Nottingham Journal. 

It appears from a letter in the Times, that the London morning 
newspapers, which reach Liverpool on the night of the day of their 
publication, are not delivered to the newsmen till the next morning; 
and the excuse of the Postmaster is, that they cannot be “assorted and 
ready for delivery to the public earlier than seven o'clock in the morr- 
ing,”—although it is notorious that the papers are sent in bundles to 
the newsvenders, and require no sorting. But in all parts of the country 
the Post-oflice people seem to take delight in creating as much need- 
less delay as possible. 

During the present year, a vast number of houses have been erected 
in the suburbs of Liverpool. The new houses, which range in rent 
from twenty-five to thirty-five pounds a year, are taken in most neigk- 
bourhoods as fast as they can be got ready for habitation. At no period, 
indeed, within our recollection, was the increase of the town in popula- 
lation, the result of the increase of its trade, more rapid than it is at 
the present.— Liverpool Albion. 

A laughable incident occurred at a concert given‘ by Mori, at South- 
ampton, on Thursday week. During the time that gentleman wes 
giving a fantasia on the violin, a game-cock, which had been hovering 
about the rooms all the morning, had contrived to make his way into 
the antechamber; where sounds of Mr. Mori’s instrument reached 
him, and seemingly roused him to emulation, for he began crowing 
most lustily, and would have continued his trial of strength against the 
vy lin if he had not been driven from the field.— Standard. 





Three children of a Mr. Cape were drowned, on Wednesday weely 
when bathing near Watchet, not far from Taunton. The account of 
the accident is given in the Taunton Courier partly from the evidence 
of Mr. Cape’s maid-servant— 

‘‘ About six o'clock on Wednesday evening, the witness accompanied her 
mistress and six children to the seaside to bathe; the eldest child about eleven 
years, and the youngest about eighteen months old. Having got on the beach, 
they bathed all the children except one, when they saw themselves suddenly 
surrounded by the tide, which was that evening very high ; and finding that.i¢ 
was impossible to retrace their steps to the shore, they got at ashort distance on 
arock, where Mrs. Cape and the servant laid hold of each other so as to protect 
the children, whom they had placed between them, to the utmost 
in their power, and succeeded in so doing for some time: but, 
unhappily, the waves continued to increase in height, and the wretched 
mother had the misery to see three of the poor little creatures overwhelmed and 
carried from them by the sea. The survivors remained wpon the rock for 
nearly two hours afterwards. Mr. Cape having become alarmed that his 
family had not returned at so late an hour, (nearly ten o’clock,) but thinking 
they might have called at a neighbouring farm, sent his man-servant to meet 
them; who soon returned without obtaining any intelligence; upon which Mr. 
Cape went to seek them with a friend, and discovered the agonized mother 
with the surviving portion of her children, and her maid-servant, on the rock. 
With much risk they were approached, and at length safely landed. Thus pe- 
rished the three poor children; only one of whom, Jane Pearse Cape, aged 
nine years, had been discovered at the time of the holding of the inquest. The 
ages of the two others were respectively five years and eighteen months. Ver- 
dict, ‘ Accidentally drowned.’ The presence of mind of the deceased Jane was 
remarkable: she appeared fully aware of the danger which threatened them om 
seeing each approaching wave, and said ‘ Oh, mother, we shall never see poor 
father again; let us pray!’ and distinctly repeated the Lord’s Prayer and 
Creed. One of the children sayed was thrown upon a rocky ledge, where it fell 
fast asleep |” 

Last week, the wife of a labourer named Sanderson, living near 
Preston, poisoned herself and five young children, with arsenic put inte 
a pudding. The family had suffered much distress, which seems to 
have driven the woman mad. 








THE HARVEST. 

We have read the accounts in the Country papers received to-day of 
the state and progress of the harvest: we rejoice to beable to commu- 
nicate, that generally they are of the most encouraging kind. In the 
Southern districts, the harvest is to a great extent saved: while in the 
Northern considerable progress has been made towards securing it. 
The wheat will be an average fully, and the other crops will exceed the 
average amount.— Globe, Monday, 10th September. 

| How far these favourable anticipations are to be relied upon, may 
be guessed at fromthe following extracts which we made, also on Mon- 
day, from the provincial papers. } 

(Northumberland.) The harvest has partially commenced in this 
neighbourhood, and a few patches of barley have yielded to the sickle. 
The last week of fine weather has produced a wonderful change in the 
appearance of the crops; if such weather continue, we may expect the 
harvest to be general in a very short time. The crops are not heavy, 
and, taken in the aggregate, may be considered below the average of former 
years. — Tyne Mercury. 

( Cumberland.) The hopes excited of a successful gathering of the 
corn crops in this part of the kingdom, such as they are, have been 
greatly discouraged by the heavy rains that have fallen within these twe 
days. During the greater part of Wednesday night, the rain fell in 
torrents in this city (Carlisle): it continued at intervals yesterday ; 
and from the information we have received from otber quarters, we are 
persuaded that it must have been general. The land must be literally 
soaked ; for the roads are as wet and heavy as we commonly see them 
in winter. With a few exceptions, the crops have still a very green 
appearance; and we do not hesitate to express our conviction, that 








there must inevitably, and distinct from other causes, be a great defi- 
ciency in the produce of this county (Cumberland), from mere want of 
















































time to bring the crops in late situations to a state fit for cutting before 
winter will probably set in.— Carlisle Journal. 

(Lancashire.) The state and aspect of the weather continues to be 
an object of anxious solicitude and general conversation (in Liverpool). 
Daring last night and the whole of this day, it has been most unfavour- 
able. The thunder-storm with which we were visited on Thursday 
has been succeeded by a damp and foggy atmosphere, and by an inces- 
santrain. The temperature of the air has become sensibly raw and 
eold, and the present indications of the continuance of it are by no 
means cheering. We learn that the outstanding crops in the neigh- 
bourhood have suffered from this sudden and unwelcome change in the cli- 
mate.—Letter from Liverpool, in the Times. 

(Leicestershire.) Up to Wednesday night, we have had almost ten 
days of fine weather, and a great quantity of corn has been gathered in 

‘ood condition. Since then, the weather has been unsettled, with 

eavy showers of rain at intervals. In various parts of this county, 
the grain appears to have partially ripened, and even in some fields 
part appears ripe for the sickle while the other looks quite green. This 
may be seen in a large field adjoining the Humberstone Road, leading 
to Scraptoft.—Leicester Herald. 

(Devonshire.) The harvest has been going on prosperously in the 
neighbourhood of Tiverton, and many farmers have nearly finished. 
The wheat crop in the good land is above an average; the barley is 
not quite so good as anticipated, but above an average crop; oats are a 
great crop and fine samples. Further West and North-west from us 
the harvest is beginning: we hear the wheat crop generally complained 
of, but the barley and oats are very fine.— Western Luminary. 

(Northamptonshire.) Within these last ten days, an immense breadth 
of wheat has been carried; and we think it would have been as well 
for those who were in such haste on the 25th had they allowed it to 
stand out another day or two; we fear they will find it out when it is 
taken into the barn. There still exists a diversity of opinion in dif- 
ferent counties as regards the wheat crops. We can only again repeat, 
that our opinion as regards this county is unaltered, and, as we have 
stated before, it requires minute examination to fiid the number of 
capsules that are altogether void of corn. The evil will not be felt till 
it is thrashed and ready for market ; and though we are unwilling to look 
on the dark side of the question, we fear the average will be a short one. 
—Northampton Herald. 

( Gloucestershire.) The unfavourable state of the weather, which 
within the last two or three days has interrupted the progress of the 
corn harvest, begins to create much anxiety amongst those farmers who 
have not yet secured their crops, who, ere they can bring their produce 
to market, will have to contend with an influx of foreign corn, which 
is now admitted at an import duty of only 4d. per bushel.—Bristol 
Journal. 

(Mid Lothian.) The damage done to the crops this weck, we are 
afraid, has been very serious. From Monday mgbt till early in the 
morning of yesterday the rain fell in torrents, and almost without in- 
termission. Yesterday, though dull and heavy, was dry; and we 
would fain hope that a favourable track of weather is before us. The 
Water of Leith is greatly swollen, in consequence of the late rains, 
and numerous fields in the neighbourhood of the city have been very 
much tlooded.— Scolsman. 

A more severe storm of wind, and of heavy and constant rain, has 
scarcely been remembered than that which commenced here on Mon- 
day night, and continued without any intermission until Thursday 
evening, about seven or eight o'clock. The last of those days, the 
rain fell in torrents, with a violent gale from the north-east. We ob- 
serve that the same weather has been general over the North and 

West of Scotland.—Edinburgh Courant. 

(Ayrshire.) Rain has fallen, with very little intermission, for 
several days in succession; and in those fields where the grain is 
heavy, (and it is generally so,) it is beat down, and must be much injured. 
Had this week been favourable, several farmers in this neighbourhood 
would have begun the harvest, although it could scarcely be general 
for some time.— Kilmarnock Journal. 

(Lanarkshire.) The continued ungenialness and unvarying wetness 
of the season begin to fill the minds of the highlanders—blessed though 
they are in general with crops which, as to bulk, are unusually heavy 
—with the most anxious foreboding about the conclusion of the har- 
vest.— Glasgow Argus. 

(North of Treland.) Since the date of our last report, the weather 
has, for the most part, been exceedingly unfavourable for bringing the 
erops to maturity. During the first three weeks of the past month, 
there have not been more than two or three days on which rain did not 
fall at some period of the day; and in several instances it continued 
raining throughout the day without intermission. As might have been 
expected, such heavy rains have had a very injurious effect on the crops, 
and in every case they have sustained more or less injury. * * * 
Wheat has, no doubt, been injured to a considerable extent, and will 
be very generally diseased ; however, it will be more deficient in quality 
than in quantity; but it has, in common with the other grain crops, 
improved decidedly since the late favourable change of weather, a 
eontinuance of which is only required to allay the fears of the manu- 
facturing classes respecting the probable high price of bread. —Zondon- 
derry Sentinel. 

(County Louth.) Although the weather for the past week, with the 
exception of Saturday, has been all that our farmers could desire, and 
will do incalculable service, yet there is no doubt that serious injury 
has been done to the crops of wheat and barley ; some of the former are 
partially blasted, and, in several, the loss by “ gapping” is very exten- 
sive. Oats and potatoes seem to bave suffered no injury whatever, 
and will be both abundant. To prove the mischievous working of 
our present Corn-laws, the farmers, in the face of a partially deficient 
harvest, will be obliged to thrash out their wheat to pay their rents, at 
a period wien 1,000,000 quarters of foreign grain shall have been 
thrown on the market at a nominal duty; thus forcing prices down to 
2 level, for a time, below the real value of the article.—Letter from 
Dundalk, in the Glasgow Argus. 

[ Our own private accounts state that much of the wheat, which had 
and has‘a thriving appearance, upon examination is found to have suf- 
ered much from the “ maggot.”] 
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IRELAND. 

Mr. O’Connell has commenced a new series of letters to the P 
of Ireland, the first of which has been published in the Pilg, Ire 
sists of an immense number of paragraphs, but with little of et 
either in matter or expression. We give Mr. O’Connell’s own a 
mary of its leading points. He says that the objects of the new 
tation are— Ml. 

“ First, To abolish for ever the domination of the Orange faction; to red 
that faction to the level of the rest of the Irish people; and to eXtinguish for 
ever all hope of their again obtaining power or ascendancy. 

‘* Secondly, To obtain for ourselves and our descendants the pure and im 
tial administration of justice, by filling the high judicial situations with Upright 
and just Judges. 8 

“ Thirdly, To obtain the appointment of intelligent and impartial Sheriff, 

‘* Fourthly, To banish party-spitit and iniquity from the jury-box, and tp 
have honest and conscientious jurors, 

*¢ Fifthly, To obtain a real and a permanent revision of the Magistracy, 

* Sixthly, To obtain the total extinction and annihilation of the odious Tiths 
system, no matter how called or described. 

‘ Seventhly, To obtain an equal increase of the right of voting with Seo, 
land or England. 

“ Eighthly, To obtain our just and due proportion of Representatives in the 
United Parliament. 

<¢ We will agitate to procure the redress of these grievances from the Imperial 
Parliament, or in the event of a refusal or delay, to secure them for Ourselyeg 
by the restoration of our domestic Legislature.” 

He concludes with stating the subject of the next letter; which 
would probably be published in the Pilot of yesterday— 

“¢ My next letter will point out the difficulties which impede the attainment 
of ‘justice for Ireland.” A powerful minority of English Members in the 
House of Commons, a more powerful majority in the House of Lords, anda 
very large portion of the English People, Radicals is well as Tories. Add to 
these, the total want of sympathy for the people of Ireland evinced by much of 
the press called Liberal in England. There are some honourable exceptions; 
but the greater part of the English Liberal press does not take an honest inte. 
rest in our fate. 

‘We are, therefore, bound to exert ourselves only the more. Every man 
who wishes well to Ireland will become not only a ‘ Precursor,’ but will obtaig 
twenty names, and transmit them to the Secretary, Mr. Ray, at the Corn Ex. 
change. The time is come to be busy. No Irishman deserves the name who 
does not now come forward in this, which I trust will prove the last struggle for 
Ireland.” 


A good deal of attention has been excited by two letters addressed 
to Mr. O'Connell on his support of the Ministerial measures for Ire. 
land, and especially the Tithe Act, by Mr. Patrick O’Brien Davern, 
a Catholic priest of Knocl any, in the county of Limerick. The first 
letter commences thus— 

“At the close of a session of Parliament in which interests as dear to Ire 
land as any she ever suffered or bled for were discussed, it will not be con 
sidered presumptuous that a poor priest from the hill of Knockany should offer 
you, and, through you, his fe!low countrymen, a few observations. I might 
perhaps, Sir, have remained silent, although as an individual those interests 
touched me deeply ; but when I reflected how vitally their settlement for right 
or for wrong must affect my numerous flock—when I remembered that the 
defence of the principles involved in them was bequeathed from sire to sire 
with undying resolution, through centuries of bloodshed and tyranny—and 
when I know that I had facts to communicate—invincible facts, tested in my 
own neighbourhood and unde: my own eyes, which, even though new chains 
be forged for us, it was of the last importance for my countrymen to learn,— 
I did not hesitate, humble as] am, and albeit unfit for the task, to address 
you.” 

He had another claim on Mr. O’Connell’s patience and attention 

“You have been hitherto justly considered, and have called yourself the 
Member for all Ireland; you have explained the fate of the mighty questions 
you have been engaged in, and the part you took in them; and your Dublin 
constituency unanimously applaud your conduct—there was not one dissentient 
voice—no, not one. Alas, Sir, Dublin, I fear, has not been candid with you, 
or she has fallen away sadly in sentiment from the rest of the kingdom; for, 
frankly and kindly, and without forgetting all we owe to your early and stead- 
fast struggles for our liberties, I must tell you that a universal feeling of sur- 
prise, and sorrow, and vexation pervades your provincial constituencies,—sut 
prise, that, at a time when over seven millions of people had sworn on the 
altars of their country that they would no longer pay one farthing of the de- 
grading and blood-stained Tithe-tax, a Ministry should be found so daring or 
so treacherous as to forge new securities for enforcing its payment; sorrow, 
Sir, humiliating sorrow, that you, of all men on earth, should not only have 
lured them into dependence on the Ministry, but actually assisted in the maau- 
facture of these bonds with which their worn manacles were to be strengthened ; 
and vexation, that, asa people, they should have been so hoodwinked, %0 
foolish, so guilty as to confide the achievement of their freedom and their 
children’s freedom to any one living creature, when they felt the growing - 
vincibility of their own power—when their enemies lay panic-stricken and 
palsied—when the chains which they had worn for centuries about them were 
rotting on their bulky limbs, and one bound, one noble burst, would have dis- 
euthralled them for ever. 

“Do not mistake me, Sir, and imagine that Iam about to become your 
accuser. Time only can unravel the motives of your conduct for the past 
year, though on the wisdom and on the result of it public opinion has already 
set its seal. To me and to tLe country it has been inexplicable, and far wide 
of the course which any simple-minded man, with the sole good of Ireland at 
heart, would have struck out for himself. Riddle as it was, however, a long 
as you promised success from it the people were disposed to be satisfied ; but 
their hopes once disappointed, their confidence betrayed, they could no longer 
commit themselves to the mystical duplicity of the policy, even at the pan sy 
of that eloquence to whose music they had so long listened. Their -— (a 
came at length deaf to the voice of the charmer, charmed he ever so wis i 

Mr. Davern proceeds to prove, that the Catholics had virtually 
abolished tithes for themselves; and that the bill which Mr. O'Con- 
nell enabled Ministers to carry, had in fact saddled them with the pay- 
ment, not only of tithes in future, but of arrears, which before the pass 


ing of the bill nobody would } .ve dreamed of cuilecting. The Nations 
Association, by consenting to the instalment system— the — 
ortifica- 


delusion of the instalment °—had led them into the ccurse of m . 
tion and disappointment which Sharman Crawford had clearly 
scribed— 

** Never was innocent dereliction of principle of 
confiding people so severely visited. The apprehension and irr 
want of earnestness which it betrayed, proved to the Lords there 
cere or serious expectation that what was sought for could be grante 
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saw that the ball was at their feet, and Re veneer 9 proportion A —— 
The bill was again, and agaio, and a third time thrown out, until at length, 
hen the country became weary of the vain contention, the Appropriation- 
be Sse agai st which the Lords objected, but which was the only part of the 
ot that tempted or deluded the people to tolerate it at all—was uncere- 
maiously excluded. Yes, Sir, Lord John Russell—your immaculate and 
"tice. lovin Lord John—ventured to turn into the House a naked bill of secu- 
rities, including payment of arrears to the Protestant clergy, which gave them 
a charge on the first estate, and made the landlords their proctors, at a time 
when seven millions of people are crying out for abolition—which perpetuated 
the mockery of churches without congregations, and endowments without ser- 
vices, amidst a people so poor that the winds and the rains of winter visited 
them, as they knelt crowded in their lowly houses of worship—which was 

ually destructive to the interests of landlord and tenant, rendering the one 
Jiable to have & receiver placed over his property within thirty days after the 
tithe falls due, and the other to distress and ejectment if he did not enable him 
to pay—which finally made complaint vain and resistance almost impossible. 
This bill, Sir, ‘ worse than ever was imposed by Mahomedan sword on Grecian 
vassals,’ passed through both Houses of Parliamicut, and was supported by 
Daniel O’Connell and a great majority of the Liberal Irish Representatives ! 
If there was any one thing more irritating to the outraged feelings of a confid- 
ing people than another, it is, Sir, the manner in which you have spokea of 
this bill. You load it with every abusive epithet, and in the next breath, and 
Hefore the murmur of your words has died in your ears, you speak of its passing 
with as little ceremony as if it related only to the use of powder pavement on 
the highways. ‘Iam quite content,’ you say, “to go through the experiment 
of its conciliating powers.’ What, Sir! enabling the clergyman to place a 
receiver over the landlord’s estate is conciliatory—is it? Transferring the 
landlords into tithe-proctors for a reduction of twenty-five per cent., and selling 
Ireland’s birthright for a mess of pottage is conciliating—is it? Degrading the 
question of rinciple, of justice, of national pride and national honour, into a 
paltry consideration of pounds and pence, 1s conciliating—is it? Oh, Sir, 
reflect for one moment! Was it for the discharge of arrears which never could 
be recovered, or for a reduction of twenty-five per cent., our ancestors re- 
sisted this unhallowed tax through sufferings and danger, or that the widow 
at Rathcormac sold the blood of her son? I may be warm, perhaps, and these 
observations, as applied to any act of yours, are certainly to me very painful ; 
but I know the people of Ireland feel with me on the subject, and they will be 
even more indignant than I have been when they learn that this reduction of 
twenty-five per cent., and this conciliatory advance of arrears, which you have 
procured for them in lieu of a perpetuation of tithes, is an utter mockery.” 

And what was Mr. O’Connell’s excuse for supporting this unhappy 

12 

‘In the House of Commons, and previous to its passing, when your assist- 
Ministry to defeat Mr. Dillon Browne’s motion, you 
‘ent to maintain tranquillity and improve the system 
of tithes!” Out of the use, and when the bill became law, and the Ministry 
cared not what you sai. of it, you called itan abortion, and declared you voted 
for it only because it shifted Whiteboyism from rags and frieze to broad-cloth, 
and that it would create 1 fresh crop of discontent in the country. The ex- 
planations to ordinary wad rstandings would appear inconsistent ; but as I can- 
not doubt your hatred of tithes, I must believe the former to be sham—the 
Jatter the true one. 1 gree with you, Sir, that it will eventually produce a 
fresh crop of discontent ‘u the country, from the embarrass: d condition of its 
landed property; but J ¢ yntend for it, the agitation it will occasion will not be 
of a nature to influence so powerfully either a Britith Ministry or a British 
House of Commons as the former one; nor can it have the effect of starving 
the establishment into terms, as the passive resistance systemm had nearly done, 
for the State clergy will be enabled in future to give opposition to every pro- 

osal, and fight out thc:r battles with their pockets always full ! Oh, Sir, even 
in your own view of the question, it was a fearful experiment, and one which 
ought not to have been risked where so much was at stake. A nation should 
never gamble for her rights or her liberties, I only wonder how you did not 
feel suspicious of the new ground you took, when you found Sir Robert Peel at 
your elbow, and all the Tory journals in the land applauding the measure you 
were exerting yourself to carry through. I fear, Sir, you have made a fatal 
error for your country, and indefinitely deferred the blessing for which she was 
contending when it lay almost within grasp.” 

The excuse given by Mr. O’Connell for the strange policy he had 

pursued during the last three years was unsatisfactory— 
“Tt was imperative on us, you said, to keep in the Whig Ministry, if only to 
ive them time to pass some good measures for the country, and to protect us 
m the infliction of Tory Judges. Now, Sir, let us understand one another. 
If this Ministry were not sincere, you will, I suppose, admit the result of their 
administration could only be a delusion of the people into disastrous enact- 
ments like this Tithe bill ; and the sooner they went out the better. If, on the 
other hand, they were sincere, where was the necessity of their going out of 
office because they could not pass a bill for the extinction of tithes, or its trans- 
formation into a poor-rate or police-rate? Their failures would not have been 
ter than they were with the bad bills brought forward; they would not 
ave been tainted with want of principle or of honour ; they would have endeared 
the Ministry as much as if their measures were successful to a grateful and 
ustice-loving people; and they would have gradually brought the House of 
ords into such odium in England as would have made it excessively dangerous 
for it to persevere. This very threat of leaving office is, Sir, in itself the 
strongest proof that the Ministry had no sincere intention of doing justice to 
Ireland, and that their pretended apprehensions of the Tories and professions to 
+ the people were alike hollow delusion. Where, Sir, was the necessity for their 
embarrassing themselves with a tithe-bill at all? The people only petitioned 
for extinction when a measure of interference was impending, for they felt they 
were themselves settling the question without any new legislation. But let the 
worst come, or what you consider the worst, and suppose a Tory Ministry again 
in power: can you persuade us that they could hold their places for a second 
session, or that they could now inflict greater evils on us than they did before ? 
Of these evils we had some ex erience, and they all fall infinitely short of the 
evils of this Whig Tithe-bill. 'he Tories gave us such an Emancipation Bill, 
during their reign, as the Whigs would never have dreamt of proposing; and 
we cannot but suspect, Sir, that the moral power of the seven millions ts more 
effective under the administration of open enemies than of pretended or 

paltering friends.” 

He describes the mode in which payment of tithes was successfully 
resisted in Limerick county, by the debtor taking the benefit of the 
Insolvent Act, and th: practice of filing long and prolix bills in reply 
to the plaintiffs. He reminds Mr. O’ Connell of the failure of the 
National Association. »d the difficulty be will experience in reorganiz- 
ing another similar assembly to act with effect from Dublin on the 
provinces— 

“ The National Association, Sir, never either originated or carried out one 
useful object for Ireland, but they did an infinity of mischief, by breaking 
down the resolution of the people, by treating their hopes as impracticable, and 
winning them insidiously away from the direct and certain means by which 
they were seeking to attain their objects. Long before its suppression, it had 


ance was essential to th — 
voted for it ‘as an expe” 


lost the confidence of the provinces, and was regarded by all thinking men 
as merely a convenient instrument to reconcile the nation to the unpalat- 
able measures of a Whig Ministry. Believe me, Sir, the people of Ireland have 
lately had enough of Dublin associations and Dublin agitation ; and, great as 
the advantage of centralization may be, will endeavour in future to do their 
work by county clubs or committees, over which they will have no control. 
You have had yourself a slight inkling of this new feeling, in the proceedings 
of the recent enormous tithe meetings, and in the fact that you had protests 1n 
your pocket from five counties against the worse than Mahomedan Tithe-bill on 
the night you went down to the House of Commons and supported it You 
may carry on your Dublin Association, Sir; and it will be a delight to me if it 
aid the efforts of the Irish people honestly and fearlessly ; but, until we have 
strong proof that it is disposed to do so, I would not recommend one single 
penny to be remitted to its treasury from the provinces. The people of Kil- 
kenny, of the Queen’s County, of Carlow, of Wexford, of Kildare, of Mayo, 
and of Galway—and they constitute a large proportion of the kingdom—have 
shown a very determined disposition to act independently, and I ome no doubt 
will form local committees or clubs, and through them enforce their views on 
the several Representatives, or oblige them to resign their trust; every other 
county, I am sure, will soon follow their example. 

«« T perceive by the Dublin papers, that you have just developed your plan of 
what you call a Precursor Association. The objects you propose are fair and ex- 
tensive enough, if the country could be for one moment assured that you or the 
new Association would not flinch from the steady pursuit of them. But what 
confidence, Sir, can they repose in Dublin ‘Associations after the experience 
of the National one, which, by its dereliction of principle and stretching out 
its abject hands for delusive instalments, gave Whigs and Tories courage to 
forge new manacles for them ? What faith can they any longer feel in the 


leader who, on Wednesday, wrote a letter from London, denouncing the Minis- 


terial bill ¢ as worse than ever was imposed by Mahomedan sword on Grecian 
vassals,’ and on the following evening, and with protests from five Trish coun- 
ties in his pocket, made a speech in support of it, and recorded a vote in its 
favour? Oh, Sir, believe me the people are sick of this blowing hot and cold. 


"They have lost all faith in public men; and they are determined hereafter to 


rely solely upon their own exertions, and trust for a unity of those exertions im 
the several counties to the association which a common sympathy and common 
interest must insure.” 

It has been remarked that the Ministerial and O'Connell papers in 
Dublin have not copied these eloquent and earnest letters—that even 
the Register has paid them the compliment of exclusion. 

The Archbishop of Armagh, in a charge to his clergy, speaks 
favourably of the new Tithe-bill: and well he may! His Grace only 
regrets that any party should desire the subversion of the arravgeiment. 


eel 


An incautious writer on the subject of Irish Railways in the Courier, 
assumed that Mr. William Bald, the well-known engineer, was author 
of certain letters published in the Times, and exposing some of the 
blunders of the Irish Railway Commission ; and insinuated that dis- 
appointment was the cause of Mr. Bald’s hostility—that he wished to 
have been employed by the Commissioners himself, but was not. In 
reply to this attack, Mr. Bald sent a letter to the Courier; of which 


this is the pith— 

« T perceive that you have taken the liberty of connecting my name with some state- 
ments which are quite untrue; may | ask, Sir, what authority have you for stating 
that Iam the author of the letters signed a ‘ British Engineer.” As you no doubt 
have been misled in these matters, I therefore deem it necessary to say that I really 
never did expect any kind of employment under the Irish Katlway Commissioners ; 
for the following reasons. At the commencement of their labours in Ireland, I 
was so deeply engaged in making surveys, plans, sections, and estimates, as 
engineer for the Dublin and Armagh Inland Railway Company; also for the 
Dublin and Limerick Railway Company ; the harbour of Belfast, and various 
other works in Ireland, that I could not have undertaken any investigations for them 
at that period, had I been even willing to do so; besides, when one of the Irish Rail- 
way Commissioners made inquiry about my undertaking to report on an inland Rail- 
way from Dublin to Armagh, I immediately stated to him that I was already employed 
by the Dublin and Armagh Inland Railway Company, and of course could not be en- 
gaged by a second party ; but above all, it appeared clear to me, that it was not to be 
expected any engineer connected with the Irish railway projects conducted by private 
enterprise in Ireland, and who had a due regard for his own character, could even 
harbour the thought of being employed in a quarter which might be perhaps quite 
adverse and ruinous to the interests of his employers; and more particularly again, as 
the duties and decisions of the Royal Irish Railway Commissioners required unusual 
care and caution in keeping themselves quite free from all kind of suspicion of parti- 
ality and favouritism as to the employment of engineers already engaged by apy exist- 


ing railway companies.” 





SCOTLAND. 


According to the latest accounts, the recent registrations in Scot- 
land, though not yet what they ought to be, have perhaps been quite 
as satisfactory (to the Tories) as could reasonably be expected. 
We subjoin a few details. The Conservative gain in the burgh of 
Aberdeen is 125. In Caithness county there is a gain of 19; in 
Caithness burgh, 24. In Perth city, had it not been for a technical 
manceuvre which will likely be set aside by the Appeal Court, the 
Conservative gain would have been considerable: as matters stand, 
the Liberals have it by 19. In the Conservative county of Wigton 
we still keep a head by an increased majority of 83. Perth county 
yields us an addition of 152, and Berwickshire 30. The counties of 
Lanark, Inverness, Selkirk, and Dumfries, all of which we already 
possess, “ exhibit,” says an Edinburgh paper, “ an equally gratifying 
result.” The same thing may be said of Dumbartonshire, where, at 
the last election, the Conservative candidate failed by about 40 votes. 
In the Haddington district of burghs, where the Whig majority of 
31, in 1837, was exactly balanced by the Conservative enrolments im- 
mediately after the election, a late increase of nine in the small burgh 
of Lauder gives us now the preponderance. Greenock has been 
grievously mismanaged by the inertness of its “ Conservative Associa- 
tion ;” which in future must endeavour to be more active. But, cer- 
tainly, the greatest triumph of all has been won in the metropo- 
litan county of Edinburgh. No fewer than 160 Whig fagots have 
been struck off from Mr. Gibson Craig’s nominal majority ; and this, 
too, under circumstances which, if the people fail to be thereby con- 
vineed of the utter political profligacy of your Reform patriots, they 
deserve to be slaves for ever to the faction which rides and fleeces 
them.— Times. [This is the Tory statement: what have the Whigs 
to set off against it? We put the question not tauntingly, but for 
information. ] 

——— 

The following correspondence has passed between Lord Brougham 

and Mr. Tait, the publisher; who had addressed his Lordship on the 





part of some of his political friends 














































































































































THE SPECTATOR. 





Edinburgh, 31 September 1838. 

“My Lord—You would greatly oblige a number of the Reformers of this city and 
other parts of Scotland, by letting us know whether we may believe the report which 
has appeared in the newspapers, that your Lordship intends to visit Scotland this 
autumn. 

** Two of the other three citizens who composed the deputation to Brougham Hall 
two years ago, join me in this request for information, ‘The fourth I have uot hap- 
pened to see for several days. 

“Tam, my Lord, your Lordship's very obedient servant, 


“ Lord Brougham, &c. &c. W. Tart.” 


“ Brougham Hall, 5th September 1833. 

**Sir—In answer to the inquiries of you and those other friends whom I had the 
great pleasure of seeing here two years ago, I have to state that the supposition of my 
having determined to visit Scotland this autumn was founded on a misapprehension. 

« At one time I thought it probable that I should be obliged to attend a ceremony 
in one of the Northern Universities. But I know from the experience of 1834 how 
very difficult it would be (with every disposition I might have and every precaution I 
might take) to avoid attending political meetings if I went there, I have done my 
endeavour to avoid going there at all this season, and I trust I have succeeded. 

“It may be asked why I have so strong a dislike to attend political assemblies, espe- 
cially during the recess of Parliament; or rather why I do not overcome that disincli- 
nation for the advancement of my political principles. My answer is, that I should 
now, as I occasionally have done before, lay my own inclinations out of the question, 
if I really could be convinced that any good would result from my undergoing a great 
personal inconvenience. But I am sure that more advantage will follow from confining 
my exertions in behalf of those principles to my place in Parliament, where I am 
always to be found. 

* Let not our friends, the friende of Reform and improvement, imagine that I conceive 
the present to be a time when their most strenuous exertions can be dispensed with. 
It is now clear, if any thing can be clear, that for further yep Taye in their condi- 
tion, the people must look to their own eorts. The folly of those who suffer them- 
selves to be lulled into inaction by the accident of a friendly court—or rather a court 
not hostile—can only be equalled by the knavery of those who attempt to practise the 
delusion. It is a good foitune which a thousand chances may at any moment reverse, 
and leave them bitterly to lament that they have refused to awake and take head 
‘while it is called today. And with all this temporary advantage, what has been 
gained? They bid us look to Ireland. Look, then, to Ireland. First, a Poor-law was 
imposed on that country, to the universal dismay of its inhabitants, without distinc- 
tion of rank, party, or sect. Then a faint resistance to changes made in the Corpora- 
tion Bill was followed by some kind of alarm that some kind of mischief might come 
to some people if the bill was accepted as altered; so that measure was lost altogether. 
An unqualified submission, however, to the same power which had dictated those Cor- 
poration Bill changes, was made when the great Tithe measure came on the carpet. 
Against all ‘ gages and pledges,’ the only one merit the bill ever could boast, the Appro- 
ewan was abandoned by those who had taken office on the ground of that provision 

ing indispensably necessary ; and a new prop was purchased for the Irish Church at 
the heavy cost of the people of this country; while some of those who made us pay 
for it avowed that -ve were only throwing good money after bad, for nothing could save 
the building from tumbling down! Thus there would be no great satisfaction in going 
to tell the people of Scotland how little they had gained under the new dispensation, 
and little good in warning them against ever again cherishing those hopes that but lead 
to disappointment. 

“ Accidental circumstances have lately given me occasion to reconsider, very delibe- 
rately, the political opinions with which I entered upon public life thirty years ago, 
and which have ever since stuck by me so inconveniently to some other folks, tbat I 
seem to give the same kind of uneasiness to them that a yood looking-glass does 
to a superaunuated beauty—-with this material difference, however, that the beauty 
has only to accuse time for the change, and not herself, and that she may break the 
mirror, or at least turn away her head from the sight; whereas this operation is not 
found to be so easy when attempted (as indeed it has been) upon the glass which is 
now held up to certain leaders of the Liberal party. 

“ But has time and experience and reflection produced no change in my own opi- 
nions? In some small measure ithas. The opinions remain substantially the same ; 
but I cling more by them as I grow older, and I carry them somewhat further, from 
longer trial of their quality. I feel more deeply than ever the necessity of the peuple 
exerting themeelves to work out their own political regeneration. I am more convinced 
than ever that they may safely be intrusted with political power, inasmuéu as they are 
now far better qualified to use it. I am thoroughly persuaded, that without they will 
never haveany security for good and cheap government ; and 1 think the time is come 
when they must prove traitors to themselves, and cannot be served or saved by any 
mun, unless they show a firm determination to think for themselves, aud allow no mere 
patty combinations or mere party leaders to make and to dictate their opinions. Goon, 
SAFE, WHOLESOME GOVERNMENT CONSISTS IN ALL INTELLIGENT PERSONS OF TRE COM- 
MUNITY HAVING A DIRECT SHARE IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF ITS POWERS; AND AN 
ORDINARY EDUCATION IS ALL THAT CAN BE REQUIRED FOR GIVING MEN SUFFICIENT 
INTELLIGENCE TO DISCHARGE THIS HIGHEST DUTY AND EXERCISE THIS MUST SACRED 
micut. My firm belief is, that the domestic peace and good order of a country will be 
always better preserved—that its foreign affairs will always be more steadily adminis- 
tered—that the two first blessings of the political state, the very end and object of all 
polity, I mean peace at home and abroad, will be most certainly maintained—in the 
country whose government is founded upon the most extensive, that is, the most po- 
pular base. We are far enough from that at present; and accordingly we are in the 
East pulling down and setting up princes, and extorting subsidiary treaties from our 
royal puppets; in the West passing wholesale bills of attainder against persons in their 
absence, and without even any notice; aud everywhere keeping up costly settlements 
for the sake of the patronage they bestow; while at home we have had the publie bur 
dens nearly stationary for these twenty years of peace, and find a close union of both 
the great regular parties in the state to support the laws by which bread is made dear, 
the trade in all corn but our own extinguished, and the foreign markets closed agaiust 
the produce of our manufactories. Mark, too, in passing, the evil effects—the gross, 
and even ridicnlous ivconsistencies—of the party principle, when abused, which in its 
just uses is so favourable to popular rights aud so great a shield against oppression. 
{n 1820, I had the hearty support of the regular Whig partisans (we being all theu in 
Opposition) against the very worst act the Tories ever did, their bill for keeping the 
Queen out of her adopted country, to please the King, all‘ without shedding her blood,’ 
of course; but the Tory bill was not made behial the Queen’s back. We were heard 
for two months against it, and we defeated it, Yet those same Whig partisans now, 
to please a viceroy’s blundering council, (for I am sure it can be no measure of his 
own,) defend a bill, passed in two hours, for the attainder of sixteen men whoily un- 
aware of the measure, aud whom it is intended only to keep out of their native country, 
‘ without shedding their blood,’ of course,—a bill described by one of its authors, with- 
out exaggeration, as ‘an act of horrible injustice and despotism.’ 

“When Parliament meets we shall see whether or not the same resistance to all 
Reform will continue to be offered, by which the opening of the last session was so 
remarkably distinguished from all its predecessors, If the interval shall be employed 
by the people in calmly but firmly making their sentiments aud their determination 
known to their representatives, better things have been effected than were at first 
granted for our fellow subjects in the colonies, by the force of public opinion alone. If 
the people show themselves indifferent to what most concerns them, then another 
exhibition will be made of the mere game of parties, which was well euough suited to a 
former state of things, and did occasionally service to the country, but which, in the 
present day, cin have no other effvct than to defraud the nation of its just rights, and 
to suspend the progress of public improvement. With my best respects to the other 
gentlemen, I have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 

“W., Tait, Esq., Edinburgh. “ BRouGHAM, 

“P.S. I trust that nothing in this letter will lead you to suppose that I consider the 
people bound to be still and inactive upon practical questions of great moment, such as 
the Corn laws, the Irish Church, or popular education, becanse they are deprived of 
their just share in the representation. That by no means follows. They may do great 
good in keeping their representatives right, even under the present defective system.” 


A meeting of the New Scotch Radicals was held on Tuesday night 
on the Calton Hill, for the purpose of nominating a delegate connected 
with the Mid Lothian Universal Suffrage Association, to attend the 
meeting which is to take place in London on the 17th instant. Two 
were appointed by an unanimous vote. 

The following particulars of the loss of the steamer Forfarshire, on 
her voyage from Hull to Dundee, are taken from the Edinburgh Ob- 
server ; to which they were communicated by Mr. Ruthven of Ritchie, 


* The Forfarshire sailed from Hull for Dundee on Wednesday aftersay™ 

half-past six o’clock, along with the Pegasus and Innisfail, for Leith 
Thursday morning, about four o'clock, the boiler became leaky, but it wis br 
tially repaired, and the steamer proceeded on her voyage, till she reach ae 
mouth of the Frith of Forth, about ten o’clock in the evening. It then ble 
heavy gale from the northward. The boiler, it would appear, had now hea * 
useless, and the machinery stopped. The vessel was got about in the ho 
get her before the wind; but she soon became unmanageable. |t =e 
heavily, accompanied by a violent gale, with a heavy sea, and the y 
drifted towards the Ferne Islands, on the outer one of which she gf 
about three o’clock on Friday morning. The captain did not, from 
state of the weather, know where he was, nor was danger apprehended until 
breakers were discovered, close under the lee of the vessel. As $000 as the 
breakers were discovered the steward went into the cabin to warn the 
gers (who were all in bed) of the danger. They rushed to the deck, which 
the most of them must have reached before the vessel struck; but as 
steamer almost instantly after striking parted into two pieces, the Whole of 
the cabin passengers, twenty-five in number, with the one exception, who 
with eight of the crew, got on board of one of the boats, are understood tp 
have met a watery grave. Among the cabin passengers were several ladies 
The crew consisted of twenty-two, ten of whom and the captain are drowned 
Five steerage passengers and four of the crew were taken off the fore-part gf 
the wreck, in the course of the morning, by « boat belonging to the lighthoug 
on the island. Thus it would appear, that thirty-five persons have lost theip 
lives. Let us hope that some of those believed to be drowned hay 
been rescued, The preservation of Mr. Ritchie and the eight men in the boy 
was almost miraculous. Mr. R. states, that, observing the sailors lowering g 
boat and leaping into it, he also, by means of a rope, swung himself into the 
boat. He had nothing on at the time but a shirt and pair of trousers; and 
his employment while in the boat was bailing out water with a seaman’s shoo 
for a howshelly. The escape of the boat was truly remarkable. There wa 
only one outlet by which it could escape the breakers, and that outlet wa 
taken, without the parties being aware of it. They were picked up abon 
seven o'clock in the morning by a sloop, and carried into South Shields. The 
steamer struck aft the paddle boxes, and at the second stroke separated into two 
parts,—the stern, quarter-deck, and cabin, being instantly washed away with 
all upon them, while the fore part of the vessel remained fast on the rock, 
Those who remained on this portion of the wreck were, we believe, mog 
saved. The Captain stuck to the wreck, till washed overboard, wi 
his wife in his arms, and both were drowned. W.: have not been 
able to obtain a correct list either of the sufferers or of ibe saved. There 
are among the former three gentlemen belonging to Perth, one to Fife, and 
one to St. Petersburg. A female steerage passenger lost two chil. 
dren; one was drowned and the other died in her arms. From the sigte 
of the weather, no boat could land on the Northumberland ceast till Sunday 
afternoon, at three o'clock, and then a boat from the island, for provisions, 
effected a landing with great difficulty. By this means it was ascertained that 
the five steerage passengers and four of the crew had been saved. Two ot 
threebodies have been picked up. The Forfarshire was four years old, and had 
on board a valuable cargo, all of which, we understand, is lost.” 





Miscellaneous, 

Lord and Lady Holland and a numerous suite left the York Hotel, 
Dover, on Sunday, for Calais, in her Majesty's packet Beaver, Captain 
Mudge. The naval authorities paid every attention to the noble per. 
sonages. The packet was placed at the disposal of his Lordship by 
order of the Board of Admiralty. 

Sir Franc Burdett is expected to paya visit in the present week to 
Sir Robert and Lady Peel, at Drayton Manor. 

The Attorney-General and Mr. Fox Maule are at present at Inver- 

eshie, on a visit to Mr. Ellice. The former was in Inverness on Tuese 
day.—JInverness Courier. 
The Speaker is expected in Inverness in a few days, on a tour of 
inspection of the Highland roads and bridges and the Caledonian 
Canal. It will be recollected that the right honourable gentleman is 
chairman of the Board of Commissioners for these public works. 
Inverness Courier. 

Mr. Beaumont, the Member for Northumberland, is sporting a plea 
sure-yacht, which is said to be the most superb vessel of its kind ever 
sent to sea, and cost 20,0001. 

Brighton is unusually full of company. The applications for houses 
and lodgings were never so numerous. 

The will of Mr. Peter Holford, a barrister, and late of the Isle.of 
Wight, has just passed under the seal of the Prerogative Court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It is in the handwriting of the testator; 
who bequeaths the whole of his immense and princely fortune (with 
the exception of 5001, which is left to the executor,) amounting to 
upwards of 1,000,000/., exclusive of freehold, leasehold, and copyhold 
estates of great value in different counties, to his n.phew, Mr. Hol- 
ford. The stamp on the probate was 15,000/., and the further duty 
will be about 30,000/. more; making a total payment to Government of 
a sum of 45,000/. out of a single estate. It is an extraor(inary fact, and 
presents a striking contrast to the will of the late Lord Eldon, which 
occupied forty-eight close- written skins of parchment, that this will is 
contained on one side of a sheet of letter-paper. Mr. Holford was 
but twenty-two years of age, and unmarried. With the exception of 
the late Mr. Rothschild, and Mr. Rundell, of the well-known firm of 
Rundell, Bridge, and Rundell, goldsmiths, of Ludgate Hill, the 
stamp-duty upon the upper value, a million, bas seldom of late been 
called into operation, 15,000/ being the highest probate-duty.—Morre 
ing Chronicle. 





In the dearth of interesting domestic intelligence, the daily papers 
are filling their columns with descriptions of the proceedings at Milan, 
on the coronation of the Emperor of Austria as King of Lombardy. 
We take a few of the more lively passages from the tiresome corte 
spondence of our contemporaries. 

The solemn entrance into Milan was on the Ist instant— 

‘* The preparations were begun at two o'tivck in the morning, and conse 
quentiy in the dark, by a caretul sweeping, sanding, and watering of the entire 
length of the magnificent street called the Corso, (a mile and a half in len th,) 
and a nearly equal length of the road from the Porta Orientale to Loreto. Long 
before daylight, the clattering of horses’ hoofs, the rolling of carriages, aod the 
hurried tread and lively hum of crowds of people in the streets, gave note 0 the 
impatient curiosity and interest with which the grand spectacle of the day was 
looked forward to. The fine road from Milan to Loreto, which is bounded oa 
each side by a row of noble trees, and by two streams of clear water, oe 





in Perthshire, the only cabin passenger saved— 


through deep stone channels, was decorated for a very considerable distance 
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‘wv gate by lofty square wooden pedestals, painted to imitate marble, and 
the city Bt feet distance from each other. On these pedestais were placed 
about rat tastefully shaped urns or vases, containing an infinite vatiety of the 
gigaatic Fat beautiful flowers and luxuriant plants, both native and exotic. 
rere behind the trees on cach side for nearly half-a-league, was erected a 
Under f aheds with rows of seats rising one above another, for the accommo- 

‘ “ts ctators. These were all partly covered and festooned with bright- 
pers ne of various materials; and when filled with well-dressed people, 
- ter number females, amongst whom there was no lack of bright eyes 
we oenel looks, the coup d’wil of the road wich all its other accessories of 
cing tress, sparkling streams, pedestals, and vases of flowers, termi- 
oversh T ca end by the Porta Orientale, which is flanked by two doganos or 
nated th jn a very tasteful architectural style, ornamented with statues, 
tal neal frienes, &c. was of the most pleasing and effective kind.” 

The ceremony of offering the keys of the city to the Emperor was 
formed at the Porta Orientale; and then tue procession passed 
Pon the Corso, lined on each side with palaces and other buildings, 


3 best in Milan— ; : ? 

«« Imagine all the balconies and windows so richly and tastefully ornamented, 
filled wit females, the nobler and wealthier in full dress, and the rest in their 
pest holyday suits, and all wearing their brightest looks; and if he adds to this 
the very interesting and animating scene produced in the street by the many- 

doured uniforms and glittering arms of the various troops, cavalry and in- 
fastry that kept the line of the procession, the splendid uniforms of the 
officers the crowds of well-dressed persons of both sexes, and the innumerable 
throng of the working classes, all decently dressed, and exhibiting in their looks 
the utmost good-humour and a keen sense of the wondrous and imposing beauty 
of the spectacle, which was rendered as effective as it was possible to be by the 
extreme fineness of the day, the sun shining with the brightest splendour from 
out a cloudless deep blue sky, and through a crystal clearness of atmosphere, 
that enabled every object to be seen in its finest and most accurate outline,—if, 
I repeat, the reader will imagine all this, he will have some, though still an 
jnadequate idea of the enchanting and cheering sight that met the eyes of the 
Emperor Ferdinand the First * on his entrance into the city of Milan.” 

The Royal procession was extremely splendid and glittering. We 
have not room for the entire description of it, given in a style which 
George Robins himself might envy, by the correspondent of the Times, 
but quote that part which relates to the appearance of the Emperor 
and his family— 

« A tolerably general clapping of hands and waving of handkerchiefs from 
ithe windows and balconies announced the approach of the Emperor, the Impe- 
rial Family, and Great Officers of State in the state carriages, drawn by six 
“horses mae as described in the preceding letter. In the carriage immediately 
in front of the Archduke and Viceroy Renier, was Prince Metternich. The 
Archduke and Viceroy, a man of mild and most benevolent expression of coun- 
tenance, was alone in his carriage; and acknowledged in the most condescend- 
ing manner the particular applauses and greetings tendered him. Close after 
came the Imperial state carriage with its gilded and richly-emblazoned panels, 
said to have been painted by Rubens—its antique carvings, dome-shaped roof 
surmounted by the imperial crown—its profuse, massive, silver-gilt ornaments, 
which, together with the six beautiful milk-white horses, and their harness, 
housings, saddles, &c. covered with crimson velvet, but almost hid from the 
sight by the lavish and gorgeous gold embroidery that covered them, presented 
one of the most dazzling and imposing objects in the way of artificial splendour 
that it is possible to see. In this glittering coach sat the Emperor Ferdinand 
the First and his Empress Caroline. His Majesty, who appeared to be rather 
under than over the middle size, and of a serious if not melancholy cast of 
features, was dressed in the white uniform of the Austrian line; his head was 
uncovered ; and he, as well as the Empress, frequently acknowledged by bows 
the clapping of hands and other testimonies of respect that greeted their pas- 
sage. The Empress, as far as it was possible to judge from seeing her seated, 
appeared to be of a tall and commanding figure, with a high forehead and an 
intelligent but seemingly somewhat stern expression of countenance. Her Ma- 
jesty was dressed in white satin, looped up and ornamented at the arms and 
about the bosom with a profusion of pearls and diamonds; whilst on her head 
she wore a dazzling tiara of the latter precious stones; she also wore a white 
blood mantilla. In the state carriage next to that of the Emperor was the 
widow of Napoleon, Maria Louisa. Her full form, ample countenance, and 
careless if not contented expression, would seem to indicate that the vicissitudes 
of life have passed over her without leaving any deep traces or saddening recol- 
lections behind. Some other state carriages that followed were filled with the 
Principal ladies of the household of the Empress, all dressed in white and 
‘sparkling with diamonds.” 

The Emperor and the principal persons who formed part of the pro- 
cession went to the Cathedral, where “ Te Deum” was chanted, and 
thence to the Palace. Ferdinand and the Empress repeatedly ex- 
hibited themselves to the populace during the afternoon. At night 
there was a splendid illumination. On the next day, there was a levee 
at the Palace, where the Foreign Ambassadors and other persons of 
distinction were presented. Afterwards, their Majesties and the Im- 
erial cortege went to the Corso. The ceremony of homage was per- 
ormed on the 3d, in the magnificent Hall of the Caryatides; after 
which there was a banquet at the Palace, and a ball at night. On the 
4th, the iron crown was brought in procession from Monza to Milan 
bythe Royal Commissioners, and delivered into the keeping of the 

perial Chamberlain, This ceremony was excessively flat and stupid. 





A few days ago, two grisettes of the Quartier Latin, Paris, after 
exchanging blows for an inconstant student, decided upon an appeal to 
the laws of honour. The fair belligerents fought with pistols; and 
Were attended to the ground, in the neighbourhood of the quarries of 

Ontrouge, by two dressmakers. After the exchange of two shots, 
happily without effect, the seconds declared that honour was fully 
Satisfied ; but the feminine combatants, though obliged to submit to 
the fiat, quitted the ground unreconciled ! 

P Eliot, who shot Mirfin, is the constant associate in Bou)esne of 
Young Dutch Sam,” who some time ago killed his ant-gouist In a 
xing-mateh, ‘ Arcades ambo”—fit spouses for thy Parisian ter- 

Magants, 

A few nights ago, an attack was made upon p House on the Place du 

fone at Paris, inhabited by the Baroness G—, Whose busband was 
absent on business. Two men introduced themselves into the garden, 
while a third stationed himself on ¢ue wall next the Rue de Picpus, 
in order to keep watch during the operations of his comrades. The 

oness being aroused from her sleep by the noise made in the 
garden, rose softly and went to the window, which she gently opened ; 

4nd distinetly saw three men attempting to effect a forcible entry into a 


room on the ground floor. With great courage and presence of mind, 
the lady seized a pair of loaded pistols belonging to her hushand, 
and fired both simultaneously at the robbers, who returned the 
fire from the garden; a ball from one of their pistols passing 
through the window, and lodging in the ceiling of the aparte 
ment, immediately above the Baroness's head. The alarm hay- 
ing been given, the servants of the house rushed into the garden in 
pursuit of the three malefactors; who, however, succeeded in making 
theirescape. The next morning, the Baroness made her declaration 
to the judicial authorities; who immediately ordered measures to be 
taken for the protection of her person and property, especially as two 
similar attacks had, at a short interval between an other, been made 
upon her house subsequently to the latter end of June. On both of 
these former occasions, the Baroness had acted with the same resolu- 
tion displayed by her on the last-mentioned attack; firing in both 
cases upon the robbers, one of whom she had on the second attempt 
severely wounded.— Galignani's Messenger. 





We learn from the Jational, that the petition of the National 
Guards of Paris for Parliamentary Reform had excited a powerful 
sensation in the provinces, and that the Guards in several important 
districts were signing similar petitions in great numbers. 

The Commerce contains a long article on the operations of the Joint- 
stock Banking Company lately established by M. Laffitte, showing the 
growing and already immense increase of its business, particularly in 
the branch of discounts. ‘The amount of receipts and payments in the 
month of July was 68,000,000 of francs, and in the month of August 
70,216,000f., the highest sum which the monthly transactions of the 
bank had yet reached.. The discounts in the same month ( August) 
amounted to 22,488, 148f. ; showing a large augmentation, “ principally 
in country bills.” These facts led to a resolution to issue letters of 
credit payable in every part of France. 

When General Bugeaud was a Commandant of the Ecole Militaire, 
a corporal was detected, notin arobbery, but in accepting a pot de vin 
(Anglice a bribe.) He purchased the soup, meat, &c. of his company, 
which he paid for at the regular market- prices; but he bargained with 
the tradesmen for an allowance of 5 per cent. upon the amount, 
threatening to deal with others if this was not granted to him. It 
was at the same time proved that these perquisites were regularly re- 
mitted by the corporal to his father and mother, who added to them @ 
small portion of his regular pay. On these dealings being made 
known to his colonel, the poor corporal was degraded from his rank, 
and subjected to other military punishments. But, on the report being 
laid before General Bugeaud, he complained that the colonel had been 
too lenient; and it was with the greatest difficulty that the General 
was deterred from sending the delinquent before a court-martial, by 
which he might have been sentenced to imprisonment for three if not 
five years.—National. [This is the General who himself took the 
large bribe in Africa. ] 

A letter from Perpignan states, that Mustapna Ben Ismael had been 
much displeased with the independence of his African servants; who, 
since their arrival in France, had taken the liberty of speaking aloud in 
the presence of their master, contrary to the laws of the Koran. To 
prevent the spread of so dangerous an example, the ex- Bey of Tlemcen 
had purchased a good rattan, and had condemned the most loquacious of 
his domestics to twenty-five stripes on the back in presence of his com- 
rades. 

A letter from New York says—“ We are making rapid advances in 
the cultivation of the mulberry and the growth of silk. Several large 
cocooneries have lately been established in the state of Connecticut, 
and bid fair soon to yield a handsome profit. Our country is parti- 
cularly calculated for the growth of mulberry; and the next ten or 
twenty years will find the Union exporting, instead of importing, silk. 
1 have now upon me a very beautiful vest made of the finest American 
silk, manufactured in Connecticut.” 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

On the 13th inst.,in Upper Brook Street, Lady Mary Farquuar, of a son. 

On the 13th inst., at Grosvenor Place, Lady Manoy, of a son and heir. 

At his house, 9, Park Crescent, Portland Place, the Lady of the Hon. Baron ALDER- 
son, of a daughter. 

On the Sth iust., at St. Helier’s, Jersey, the Lady of Sir C. Epsonp Carrtinaton, of 
a daughter. 

On the 10th inst., at Streatham Hill Road, the Lady of H. I. Monrgriorg, Esq., of 
a still-born daugiter. 

On the 10th inst., at Bonehill, Staffordshire, Lady Jane Pxet, of a son, still-born. 

On the 8th inst., at the Piazza, Covent Garden, Mrs. Eomunp Rosuns, of a daughter. 

On the 10th inst., the Lady of S, Y. Benyon, Esq, of Denston House, near News 
market, of a daughter. 

On the 7th inst., at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Lady of Captain G. Tupwaw, R.N,, ofa 
son and heir. 

On the 8th inst., Mrs. He.en Gisson (who is only thirteen years of age), Wife of Mr 
Ralph Gibson, of Normanby, near Whitby, was delivered of a female childr, and 
mother and child are both doing well. The respective ages of the fathes, 2 
daughter, collectively, do not amount to thirty years.’—Leeds J" 

MARRIAGES. , ; ‘towilli 

On the 10th inst., at Dalmahoy, Viscount Mitte ee po pa Fitzwilliam, to 
to Lady Frances Dovaras, eldest dayetekshire, ReGtna.p S. Grawam, eldest son of 

On the 16th inst., at Bedworshy Cumberland, to Dora Ennis, eldest daughter of 
Reginald Graham, Ese it 
~ + Wi Behst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, RicHarp Brscony, Esq., of Old- 
field I nates Acton, Middlesex, to Anne, only daughter of Christopher Willoughby 

>.,,0t Westbourne Place, Eaton Square. F 

On the Lith inst., at St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, Eowarp Sairke, Esq , of the 
Temple, Barrister, to Harrizr AMELIA, youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Neill, Esq. “4 

On the Lith inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, ANDREW Jopp, Esq., of W ilton 
Place, Belgrave Square, to Exizapera Mary, eldest.daughter of John G, Lay, Esq., 
of Savage Gardens, and of Great Tay, in the county of Essex. 

On the 4th inst., at Hermitage, Dumbartonshire, Patnicx Steap, Eaq., of Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, to Susanna, daughter of Robert Fulton Alexander, Esq., of 
Hermitage, « : ¥ r 

Un the 13th inst., at St. Mary’s Church, Reading, Warrer Witt1am Bravsorors 
Campsen., Esq.,of Skipness, Argyleshire, Captain in the 7th Royal Fusileers, to ANN 
Henarerra, eldest daughter of Lieatenant-Colonel Loring. 

On the 4th inst., at Edinburgh, James Joskru Haminton Lawson, Esq., tv Marion 
Anne Exiza, daughter of the late Lientenant-Colonel David Rattray, of the 63d 
Regiment of Foot, and grauddaughter of the late General Hamilton Dalzell. 

DEATHB. 
On the 9th inst. Groror Hxrsert, Esq. Lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards, 
only son of the late Hon. aud Rey. George Herbert, and grandson of Henry first Earl 


of Caruarvon, 





© Why Fordinand the First? there has not yet been a Second, 
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Ou the Sih inst., at his house ia York Teirice, Regent’s Park, WILLIAM Sturcu, 
¥Esgq., in his 86th year. 

On the 17th ulf., at Lympstone, Devon, Captain Henry Harkness, late of the Hon. 
East India Compauy’s Military Service in Madras, and recently Secretary to the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

On the 29th ult., at Fochabers, N.B., James Krnxocu, Esq., of Jermyn Street, Lon- 
don, formerly of Bombay, in his 62d year. 

On the &th inst., at Inverness, Cu1sHoim of Chisholm, formerly M.P. for Inverness- 
shire, in his 28th year. 





THE ARMY. 

War orFicr, Sept. 14.—3d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut.-Col. P. Phipps, from the 
half-pay unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice E. R. Story, who exchanges; Major G. 
Maunsell to be Lieut.Col, by purchase, vice Phipps, who retires; Capt. T. Arthur to 
be Major, by purchase, vice Maunsell ; Lieut. J. Nugent to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Arthur; Cornet J. Rodon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Nugent; E. Bagwell, Gent. 
to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Rodon. 4th Light Drags.—Cornet W. Drysdale to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Gordon, who retires; H. F. Hodson, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Drysdale. 48th Regt. of Foot—J. Minchin, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Hasilrigge, who retires. 5lst Foot—Ensign C., A. Paget to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Hughes, who retires; E. H. Kelly, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Paget. 62d Foot—Eusign J. F. Egar to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Freer, who 
retires ; R. Gubbins, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Egar. 79th Foot—Ensign 
R. J. M. Napier to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Denys, who retires ; H. MacNeal, Geut 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Napier. 94th Foot—W. Turnbull, Gent. to be Assist. 
Surg. 96th Foot—Lieut. R. Koss to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wray, who retires; 
Ensign Lord M. Kerr to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ross; R. Roney, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Lord M. Kerr. 

2d West India Regt.—R. J. 8. Mansergh, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
O’ Brien, promoted. 

Memorandum—The date of the appointment of Capt. Snow, from half-pay unat- 
tached to full-pay 65th Foot, was the 28th of Aug, 1838, and not the 24th of Aug. as 
stated in the Gazette of the 28th ult. 

Orrice or Orpnance, Sept. 11.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. R. Bas- 
sett to be Adjt. vice Otway, promoted, 


~ POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


New York papers to the 26th of August were received this morn- 
ing. They mention a rumour of a dispute between Lord Duruam and 
Sir GrorGe ARTHUR, respecting an amnesty for offences in Upper 
Canada, which Sir GeorcE refused to issue; and it is added, that 
Lord DuruamM was compelled to give way, his authority not extending 
to the internal administration of affairs in the Upper Province. 
Seventeen persons are now under sentence of death, and petitions have 
been forwarded to Sir GeorcE for a commutation of sentence. 

The American papers anticipate much difficulty in the settlement of 
the Boundary question, in consequence of the uncompromising tone of 
the Legislature and people of Maine. 

There appears to have been an affront offered to the British flag by 
the French blockading squadron on the Mexican coast. The British 
Consul at Tampico, Mr. Crawrorp, put off from that port in the 
sloop Gualpan, with some effects which he wished to place on board 
the British packet. His flag was hoisted on the sloop, and he himself 
stood at the helm, when the sloop was boarded by men from three 
armed French boats, who removed him from the helm, and insisted 
upon his going on board a French blockading brig. The Consul 
refused; and, after some difficulty, was allowed to proceed to the 
packet, and return to Tampico without further molestation. 

A meeting has been held at Philadelphia, NicHoLas Brppce pre- 
siding, to take measures for establishing, in conjunction with English 
capitalists, regular lines of steam-packets between Philadelphia and the 
chief British ports. 











The Paris papers received this morning supply little news of 
interest. 

Some intelligence was expected from the seat of war in Spain, as 
the weather had been very fine and nothing had occcurred to obstruct 
the working of the telegraph ; but not a syllable of information respect- 
ing Esrartrero’s movements had been communicated. It is said that 
he has eighty pieces of cannon and about 40,000 men. 

The movement of troops in Poland continues; and immense maga- 
zines of corn have been formed throughout the entire frontier of the 
kingdom—with what design does not yet appear. 

Many young men of the most respectable families in Poland, con- 
cerned in the late conspiracy against the Russian Government, have 
been flogged and ordered to serve as private soldiers in the army of the 
Caucasus. ' 


The Morning Chronicle says that the Tories have served twelve hun- 
dred notices of objections to the votes of Liberals in Middlesex ; and 
urges the latter “to wake from their apathy,” and appear in the 
Revising Barristers’ Court, which is opened at Brentford this day. 
The Middlesex Reform Club offers its services to all who cannot 
attend personally. 


Longputies to attend the Universal Suffrage meeting have arrived in 
Northampton Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Shefiield, 

Edinb ‘ot : “jh, Carmarthen, Chelmsford, Troubridge, Glas- 
late. iuDurga, aud Ou. nlaces. Ebenezer Elliot is the Sheffield 


The Sun appropriates to itself a remark mo. Jact Spectator, that 
there was ‘an attempt on the part of the Ministeria: ,2.55 to divert 
the attention of the working classes from political changes, to 1,..° over. 
throw of the Corn-laws ;” and denies that ‘‘the Corn-law agitativ. j, 
the child of Whig and Ministerial intrigues.” We never said that 1 
was: it is the child of scarcity and prohibitory duties. But it may 
nevertheless be used for the Ministerial purposes of the day, as so 
many other popular efforts have been before it. And when the article 
complained of was written, we had not seen the Sun; but, un- 
less our memory fails, the Morning Chronicle had recommended that 
at next Monday’s meeting resolutions for a repeal of the Corn-laws 
should be moved by way of amendment to the People’s Charter. We 
have read some of the Sun’s clever articles on the subject this week; 
and must say, that, however honestly intended, they seem calculated to 
serve the dishonest purposes of the Whigs. Our object was to guard 
the working classes from supposing, that because Ministerial news- 
papers appeared earnestly to advocate the repeal of the Cern-laws, 
there was any reason to believe that Ministers themselves, or the Whig 


the Universalists to expect present or speedy s : ; 
to obtain the suffrage ; Tat aia will 2 eer den ae attempt 
rance in honest | efforts for political advancement b ye Perseye, 
to inspire the vain hope, that for the repeal of the bon 1 tVOuting 
might have the codperation of the Whig party. But ity @W8 the 
that such cobperation were sincerely proffered, and admitting the Posing 
versal Suffrage and the other political objects of the wedi at Uni, 
are not within reach, still we would not advise the neue Classes 
masses to desist from their demand. They will not get al] ‘they nal 
but they may rely upon it that nothing will be conceded exe ey seek, 
severing exertion. Sooner or later, there will bea compronsh *0 pete 
is what we look forward to; and the amount of concessi 'e—that 
claimants of the franchise will depend very much upon their a: to the 


ability in maintaining the ground they have taken up. The _ and 
put upon their mettle. The question of admission within the cleene 


pale is to be discussed before the country. How oaks 
classes are really qualified to fulfil the highest duties of sree 
will partly appear from their mode of conducting the conttovens "Tl 
them have feir play. And let those among their wellwishers wh Let 
not side with them entirely, abstain from all attempts to mislead thew 





Speaking of the abandonment of the “ Appropriation,” to’his consti 
tuents at Sheffield, Mr. Warp is reported to have said, that Ministes 
were compelled to take the course they did by the Irish Members That 
are the words of the report— —— 

“I deeply deplore the discredit which has been brought upon the Libe 
party generally by their mistaken views upon this subject. I know that a 
views have been forced upon the Government (and this is their only exe 
by the Irish Members. So long as the peasantry bore the brunt of ‘the tit 
war, they cared little about it ; but they succumbed immediately when the Exche. 
quer processes were directed against themselves.” 

This excuse has been made for Ministers before, but never on such 
authority as Mr. Warp’s. If it is true that the Irish Members did 
force Ministers to take the Tithe-bill without the Appropriation, it jg 
fit that all the facts connected with the arrangement should be made 
known, and the real character of those Members exposed. Will Mr 
Warp state some additional particulars respecting this transaction? — 


We have been gratified by a sight of the “ Cup” to be run for at 
the ensuing Doncaster Races: the elegance of the design and the 
beauty of the workmanship entitle it to particular mention. It repre. 
sents an oak, overshadowing a group of horses, brood-mares and foals 
and supporting the bowl of the vase, which is embedded in the foliage 
that spreads around it on every side; the two large limbs of the tree 
being bent down so that the branches form handles: the whole stands 
twenty: five inches high. The animals are well modelled in relief, and 
the texture of their coats is ingeniously imitated, as are also the bark 
of the tree and the foliage. The effect of the mass of dead silver re. 
lieved by the burnishing of the bowl and the pedestal is very beautiful, 
Altogether, it is a superb piece of ornamental plate ; and does credit to 
the manufacturers, Messrs. Storr and Mortimer. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanGeE, Fripay AFrernoon, 

The probability of a large importation of foreign corn has given a shake to 
the previously firm condition of the Money Market. The last average of wheat 
was above 73s. per quarter; and consequently, foreign wheat is now admis. 
sible for home consumption at a duty of Is. per quarter. The quantity upon 
which the duty was paid yesterday, is tet se to have been 600,000 quar. 
ters, being the estimated stock in bond; and there is every prospect of an 
extensive importation. Under these circumstances, there will be a large dee 
mand for bullion for exportation; and the amount of the precious metals at 
present in the coffers of the Bank of England will be diminished. The Stock 
Exchange speculators augur from this circumstance, a decline in the price of 
Stock ; and have already depressed the market by sales in anticipation of such 
an event. Consols, which were firm, and on Wednesday had been done at 94}, 
have since receded to 4, and are to-day 944 3. Exchequer Bills are 71 to 73. 
Money still continues very abundant, and the business transacted has not been 
of much importance. 

In the Foreign Market, there has been a large sale of Russian Five per Cent. 
Stock at 1124, and the market is stil] firm at that price. Dutch has improved 
in a slight degree; as have all the markets for the Northern European Stocks. 
Spanish Stock has been but slightly affected ; and the market at the close of 
business to-day may be quoted firm at 19}. Portuguese Bonds have also con- 
tinued without variation, and with very little doing 

In the Railway Share Market, the business has been chiefly confined to 
Great Western and Brighton Shares: the former were in demand at the 
beginning of the week at 14/. and 15/. prem., but have since been as low as 
112. 10s., and are to-day 15/. to 140. ; the latter are | avy, having fallen about 
1/. per share, viz. from 14 discount to 2} disecunt. Some transactions have 
occurred in the Shares of the Thames Steam Tow Company, on which Il, is 
paid; and which have been current at between 3 and 3. prem. 

Sarvepay, Twetve O’Crock. 
There is scarcely any business here this morning, nd prices both of Stock 
and Shares are the same as yesterday. Excheque: Bills have been at 70% 
prem., which is a decline of 1s. from yesterday ; and Brighton Shares are 
heavy, being quoted 23 to 2} dis. 


3 per Cent.Consols......4.. 944 4 Brazilian 5 per Cents......+. $34 4¢ 
Ditto for Account..... penees 944 2 Danish........ eendess ao; ae 
3 per Cent. Reduced ........ shut Dutch 2$ per Cents.......++ 53% 4¢ 
New 34 per Cent, Anns...... 1013 2 Portuguese Regency 5 p. Cts. 354 6 

Ditto 3 per Cent. .....ss0ee 23 234 


Bank Stock ...0-ssccces cose 2085 
IudiaStock P 
Ditto Bonds . 


Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 111412 
Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 198 4 
Deferred Stock....eeseeees+ 74 St 





ma 73pm 


Exchequer Bi .« 70 72pm 
Yelyian 5 per Cents .....0... L024 Passive Ditto. e-ceseeeeree 4t 


. EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
. Sesion 16 Oia, Sept. 13th, Robarts, Elder, from Bengal; and Stirlingshire, 
Scalley, from New South wales, In the Downs, 14th, Llephanta, Buchan, from Ben- 
gal. Off Hastings, 13th, Mid Lothian, Morrison, from New South Wales; and Aim, 
well, Wilson, from Ceylon. of Falmouth, 12th, Globe, Alexander, from the Cape 
At Liverpool, 12th, Heywood, Juses, from Bengal; 13th, Barbara, Barton; Com- 
petent, Rhodes ; and Cestrian, Kins) from Gonbay. At the Cape, June 22d, 
Mazeppa, Tate, from London; Diana, Oydman, from Mauritius; and July 6th, 
Cambridge, » from London, At Bombay, May 29, Java, Todd, from London. At 
Bengal, Piincess Victoria, » from London. “At Nev South Wales, April 24th, 
Dutchess Northumberland, Roxburgh; 25th, Kinnear, \allard; 27th Fergusson, 
Robertson; and Moffatt, Bolton, fron London. 7 
Sailed— From Gravesend, Sept. 9th, Duke of Buccleuch, Close, for Bengal. From 
1 


















party generally, intended to take that course. We do not encourage 








Liverpool, 8th, Ann Jane, Stubbs, for Chiua; and London, King, for Bengal; 10th, 
KReliar t ! Roberts, for bBetgal * ° 
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—ToPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CORONATION NUISANCE. 


reat babies of the Continent have been gaping and 





Au dh Jolling the tongue out for the last fortnight, in antici- | 
one the grand coronation treat at Milan; which, having been | 


. had, is at length, we are happy to say, over. Grown-up 
Burope as the cut of regimentals, the “ grand equipages,” 
tithe * truly magnificent fireworks ;” and those who, unhap- 
“ could not repair to the scene of action themselves, have 
pi ‘ht comfort in speedy intelligence. In default of actual per- 
a observation, it was some consolation to know through an 
— rdinary courier, that “ two grooms of the chamber on 
aco se followed the major domo;” or, that the pages “ all 
_ cocked hats fringed with small feathers ;” or, that “ the 
Mpresentatives here raised the thumb and the two first fingers of 
the right hand,” &c. &c. Nor had the Engl ii public enough of 
such entertainment three months ago, it appears, but have de- 
youred the Austrian treat at second-hand with unabated relish,— 
if, at least, the press ‘s to be taken as any criterion of their appe- 
tite, The London papers have teemed with reports, five and six 
colvinns in length, entirely made up of such materials as the 
above. One of these, forming part of a series of communications 
from “ our own correspondent,” written with all the diffuse imbe- 
cility of a man-milliner, was invested with extraordinary interest 
ina morning paper of Wednesday iast by a prefatory account 
of its violation by the erve! Austrian police, who “tore it open 
and examined it,"—a misfortune which is represented as “ the 
penalty for having a Liberal character.” “ The pen can give a 
yery inadequate idea of what the eye has witnessed,” says the 
gifted author of the violated Milan correspondence, “ but, from a 
slight sketch of one or two points of the picture, some notion 
may be gained of what it has, as a whole, presented to the spec- 
tator.” There is then a rush 7” medias res, and we find ourselves 
at once luxuriating in all the colours of the rainbow—caps, and 
feathers, and ladies’ gowns, 

*¢ satin, silk, and muslin, 
And other stuffs with which 1 wont [he does] stay puzzling.” 
And so the writer goes on, describing and describing, till at 
“jewels glistening and gold dazzling on every side,” and “ the 
snow-white uniforms, and the animated people,” he works himself 
up into a sort of half-swooning incoherency, which is so ecstatic, 
that we only wonder the suspicion of the Austrian police was not 
aroused, especially as it is at the same time utterly unintelligible, 
so that it might as easily pass for a tirade against the authorities 
as for any thing else. Nothing can exceed the accumulated 
power of the climax to this description. ‘Such was this procession 
—such the order in which it advanced—such the streets through 
which it passed!” Nor can any thing be more remarkable 
than the exhausted vocabulary evinced in the conclusion, where, 
after every epithet expressive of enthusiasm, which enthusiasm 
itself could suggest, has been used to describe the feelings dis- 
played towards their Majesties by their Majesties’ loving subjects, 
the gasping Pindar of this Austrian Olympiad adds, as a wind-up 

—During the evening, the Emperor and Empress drove through 

the principal streets, and were everywhere received with the same 

marks of approbation !” 

It is to place such ridiculous results before the English reader 
that expresses have been sent over, we are assured, “ at an im- 
mense expense,” and all the usual rivalship amongst the morning 
journals has been called into activity! And from the preposterous 
leigth and minuteness of the communications themselves, a3 well 
the importance claimed for them, the inference seems to be, that no 
accounts of this sort can be too circumstantial or diffuse for the 
taste of the public. But we positively refuse to accept the press 
as the index of public taste and intelligence in this case. We 
will not believe that either are at so low an ebb, as to justify the 
Teproach cast upon them by the publication by express of matter 
80 utterly silly and contemptible. Tie interest excited at home 
by the coronation of our young Queen, and the indulgence ex- 
tended to the child's play and monkey tricks enacted, according to 
custom, on that occasion, were atiributable in great part to the 
popularity no doubt enjoyed by the Queen herself, and to the 
Sood intentions for which her subjects were disposed to give her 
credit, But sufticient evidences were afforded, even then, of the 
Seneral decline of enthusiasm for splendid fooling and senseless 
Parade; and it is not possible for intelligence to beeome diffused, 
and for such things to retain their ancient hold on the respect 
of the people. 

We are satisfied that the reign of Ceremony is drawing toa 
close—if we could give it an additional kick we would do so with 
all our heart. Ceremony is too convenient a covering ‘cr political 
treachery, to be safely recognized as a part of government. 

hen the ceremonies are fewer, the benefits will probably be 

More apparent, It is sufficiently difficult to arrive at the sub- 

Stance of good government, and to obtain the administration of 

Our most necessary affairs, without being embarrassed by an 

outer circle of forms and ceremonies, whose absurdity is usually 

trifling in comparison with their inconvenience and obstructive- 
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hess. For their own sakes, kings should use less cet 


been occupied once more with frills, and ruffles, and | 


OPERATION OF THE CORN-LAWS ON THE 
COMFORTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


WHEN the supporters of the Corn-laws are charged with causing 
distress to the labouring classes by enhancing artificially the cost 
of bread, a common excuse is, that wages rise with corn; and that, 
consequently, they who live from hand to mouth have no interest 
opposed to a high price of wheat. It would be easy to prove that 
the remumeration of labour must be regulated in amount solely 
| by the demand for and supply of it, and that labour is as much a 
| marketable article as sugar and tobacco: but without going into 
this, we ask attention to one or two facts, which seem decisive 
against the landowners’ theory of wages. 

In September 1835, the average price of corn was 41s. 9d. per qr. 

JOS? . 603 

1838 
During the last three years, then, wheat has been steadily rising 
in price, in spite of at least average harvests, taking the whole 
period into the account. Have wages risen in the same proportion ? 
The difference between the cost of a quarter of wheat in Sep- 
tember 1835 and September 1838 is 3ls. 5d., or 75 per cent. 
within a fraction. Will anybody pretend that the labourer, 
who earned 10s. a week in 1835, receives 17s. 6d. now? Unless 
this can be made out, it follows that wages have not risen with 
wheat during the last three years. 

But it may be said that peculiar circumstances have occurred, 
within that period, to disturb the working of a rule which gene- 
rally holds good. That is true. The times have been very re- 
markable—there has been an unusual, an unprecedented demand 
for labour, consequent upon the railroad-making. A new vent for 
capital, requiring the expenditure of many millions in the hire of 
workmen, has been discovered ; and but for this extraordinary de- 
mand, there must have been a glut in the labour-market. This is 
manifest from the fact, that notwithstanding the numerous workmen 
required on the railroads, wages have not been high. From the 
Forty-seventh Report of the Poor-law Commissioners, it appears 
that, “ including harvests and other profitable seasons,” a stout 
labourer can earn on an average 9s.a week; and it is stated in 
the same document, that in the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Somerset, wages are stationary. This point need not be pur- 
sued any further. Sufficient has been said to show that wages 
have not risen with the advances in the wheat-market. 

Neither are they likely soon to rise. Increase in foreign com- 
merce is not to be expected. The internal demand for manufac- 
tures will not be augmented in a greater ratio than the popula- 
tion; but the extraordinary employment of labourers on the rail- 
roads must soon in a great measure cease. Next Monday, the Birm- 
ingham and London Railway, on which thousands have been em- 
ployed for several years at the expense of millions of pounds, will 
be completed. The other great lines are fast approaching to com- 
pletion. All who have maintained themselves and families by 
working on the railroads, must find the means of subsistence else- 
where: there are no new undertakings of similar magnitude pro- 
jected. With an increased supply of labour, and, as far as can be 
seen at present, no prospect whatever of a growing demand, it is 
not to be supposed that wages will rise. 

Neither is there any probability of a material reduction in 
the price of bread. It has been seen that fine weather, to- 
gether with a considerable importation of foreign wheat, 
scarcely affects the markets. Inquiries privately made in well- 
informed quarters, as well as the published accounts accessible to 
all, only confirm our opinion, that though there may be fluctua- 
tions and occasional depressions, the price of corn is not likely te 
be permanently lower for a long period, under the present system; 
and even the repeal of the duty would only afford a partial mitiga- 
tion, because foreign countries, like ourselves, have not grown a 
superfluity Besides, holders and purchasers calculate on higher 
prices next year, and will not overstock the market. 

The suffering occasioned by dearness of bread, to the immense 
population gubsisting on scanty wages, is scarcely conceivable by 
those who [60k at their bakers’ bills as only one and not the largest 
item ina long list of expenses. But mark how a rise of fourpence= 
halfpenny a loaf operates on the comforts of the poor. A man and 
his wife with six children would consume at the least twelve 
quartern loaves weekly: and this is not an extravagant allowance, 
when it is remembered that the Sunday joint is generally the only 
thing in the shape of butcher’s meat which they enjoy. Bread 
forms the chief meal at breakfast, dinner, and supper. Twelve 
loaves multiplied by 4}d.—the difference between 6d., the price in 
1835, and 104d., the price now—make 4s. 6d. per week; and this 
4s. 6d. is to come out of 8s., 10s., 15s., or 20s., as the case may be, 
Take the very high average of 15s.; then let the man in comfort- 
able circumstances imagine his income of (say) 6007. a year gra- 
dually reduced to 400/., his family increasing all the while; and he 
will have a faint notion of the distress caused in the poor man’s 
household by the enhanced cost of his own an1 his children’s staff 
of life. In some parts of the country they are mixing oatmeal and 
potatoes with their flour. It is the Corn-law, not the Poor-law, 
that is compelling them to live on a “ coarser kind of food.” The 
Poor-law has not forced up wheat to 73s. a quarter; but the land- 
lords’ monopoly has, and will probably keep it thereabout. 








for these are not times when people are disposed to use much 
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and his family work as hard as ever, or harder; but they come 


Physical suffering is only part of the misery and mischief 


created by what have been called the “t Devil’s laws.” The father 
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home to a reduced, a scanty meal. There is discontent where 
there should be happiness, want where plenty has been. Home 
becomes uncomfortable, and the “ gin-palace” is at hand. Fora 
while, better habits, gained in better times, will prevail; but the 
continuance of short commons at home, will, as sure as fate, drive the 
sufferer to intemperance and tocrime. The honest and well-dis- 
posed workman must be turned into a savage, eager to revenge 
his wrongs on the society whose law has borne him down. 
Think of the extensive wretchedness thus created. There are 
millions now in England pinched by hunger, and their condition 
during the winter will become more grievous. 

A fearful worsening of the morals of the great bulk of the 
people must necessarily be the consequence of the continued dear- 
ness of food. Physical wretchedness and moral depravity are 
generally coexistent. The supporters, therefore, of the Corn- 
laws—the artificial regulations which create scarcity of food—are 
answerable for much more than they imagine. They may sub- 
scribe thousands to churches and schools, make fine speeches 
about Blacks in the Indies or enslaved White children in factories 
at home, and sport their philanthropy in all quarters; but as long 
as they wring high rents by means of Corn-laws from the sweat 
of a starving population, all their professions are as “ sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.” They are practically the authors 
_ and crime : they are a plague-spot tainting the 
and. 

We understand that the prospect of two or three years’ high 
prices has alarmed a class of capitalists, who would not much 
regard a temporary difficulty. They dread the effect upon their 
own profits, and upon the disposition of the masses among whom 
they live. Perhaps they may be induced to join a movement from 
which they have hitherto held aloof: their union with the masses 
would give additional strength and importance to the very formi- 
dable assault which the landowners must sustain before long. 





REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. 


Tux Times this week begins to publish the Report of the Trans- 
portation Committee ; and falls foul of the fifth resolution, which 
it ridicules as ‘‘mere twaddle.” As quoted by the Times, it is, 


hus— 

“5, That on account of the difficulty which a convict finds in this country 
in procuring the means of honest livelihood after the expiration of his sentence, 
and on account of the temptations to which he is dace exposed, it would be 
advantageous to establish a plan by which a convict might receive encourage- 
ment to leave the country, by which the prospect of supporting himself by 
regular industry, and ultimately regaining the place in society which he had 
forfeited by crime—that if such encouragement were limited to convicts who 
should have conducted themselves uniformly well during their confinement, it 
might at the same time operate as an encouragement to good behaviour during 
confinement, and might considerably diminish the prejudice which must to a 
—e degree attach to any person known to have been convicted of a serious 
offence.” 

If the reader who files the Spectator chooses to turn to his 
paper of this day four weeks, in which the resolutions, with an 
account of the chief and most interesting portion of the Report 
first appeared, he will find the fifth resolution printed as it ought 
to. be read— 

» «+ « «. + a plan by which a convict might receive encouragement to 
leave the country with the prospect of supporting himself by regular industry, 
and ultimately regaining the place in society which he had forfeited by crime.” 

Even with this correction, we must admit that the language 
in which a benevolent hint, suggested by Archbishop WHaTELy, 
has been embodied, is too vague for a formal resolution of the 
Committee ; and it was probably set down with hasty pen and 
little heed to expression, on the instant of adoption, in one of 
those compromises of divided opinion which very commonly occur 
at the final “ settling” of a Parliamentary Report. 

Under the cover of vague talk, oflicial people seek to escape 
from the responsibility of doing something definite and efficient 
without delay : and in this respect the fifth resolution is the verit- 
able offspring of the second, which, in the teeth of the evidence, 
recommends the continuance of punishment in the Colonies. 
Any thing to get rid of the annoyance of publicity and superin- 
tendence in England! Once remove the scene to a distant colony, 
and the Downing Street gentlemen are comfortable. Send 
eonvicts abroad, and the old proverb “ out of sight, out of mind ” 
is verified. 

While, however, we concur in the opinion that the resolution 
quoted wants precision, we cannot agree with the Times that the 
reformation of adult offenders is to be abandoned as hopelcss. 
Experience is opposed to such a notion; so is religion, Even in 
the Penal Colonies, under the worst of systems, there have been 
some, though extremely rare instances of amended lives. The 
American system of separate confinement assumes that punish- 
ment ought to be of a remedial and improving character. The 
criminal abandoned to his evil ways, will be compelled to perse- 
vere in them, and grow from bad to worse. There is such a 
thing as repentance and reformation; and the “joy in heaven,” 
we are told, ‘over one sinner that repenteth,” surpasses that felt 
for “ninety-and-nine just men who need no repentance.” Such 
is the Scripture doctrine ; which is also in accordance with reason 
and humanity. But, says the Times— 

‘‘ Any hope that a man of twenty or thirty, bred in vice, and who knows of 
nc-dtity to others except to steal without their knowledge, and of none to him- 
self except to avoid, if possible, the hulks or the gallows, will by some moral 
conjuration all at once become right-principled, ix as baseless as it would be 


Nobody expects that a man “ bred in vice” wi | 
once right-principled ;” but neither is his reimation nee 
tempted or despaired of. He would rather “be han 2 ae 
support himself by regular industry.” Some would: he 
they the opportunity, would gladly take a different course 
are many convicts by no means hardened, impenitent or ig 
For instance, Major Mitcne.t was attended in his exploring. 
pedition by several convicts, who were obedient, sober pir = 
conducted. Under wise treatment, numbers might be ~~ 
useful members of society. To send them, however, to [ee 
South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land, the Sodom and Gom - 
of the modern world, is not the way to reform them Si 
would rather be hanged than support themselves by certain kind, 
of forced industry in the Penal Colonies. Judge Forzgs tela 
Committee, that death by torture would be preferable to th lifs 
of convicts in some of them. Lie 

It will not be pretended that all even of the gre rimi 
should be put to death. What then is to be Fa ts ‘Suen 
is worth while to make the attempt at reformation, inate : 
consigning them to hopeless misery and crime. , 

Religious education of the young, the Times points out as th 
most likely means of reducing the crop of crime. Few vil 
gainsay this: and shame it is upon the State Church—the richest in 
Christendom—that the duty of imparting moral and religious in 
struction to the children of the poor has been neglected by its 
ministers. They are responsible for no small part of the vicg 
and consequent wretchedness which prevail in the land. But the 
question is, shall the present generation of criminals have no 
chance of escape from their evil ways? To continue the ex. 
isting Transportation system, is equivalent to condemning them 
to an entire life of depravity: but if for punishment uncertain jn 
amount and duration, sometimes merely nominal, in other cases 
almost insupportable, and calculated to make beasts of human 
beings, a Penitentiary system were established at home, the opera- 
tion of which might be jealously watched, then a step would 
be taken towards effecting the great objects of rendering punish- 
ment remedial, of making it more certain and regular, and thus 
diminishing the temptation to violate the laws. 





A ROYAL OPERA. 


Tue amiable social spirit which we described last week as animat- 
ing the higher classes to form certain moral connexions with the 
lower classes despite of much damage and inconvenience to them. 
selves, exhibits them also occasionally as competitors for the same 
objects, and as handsomely entering into the same professional 
pursuits. Poetry, with few exceptions, has been the work of the 
common people; and though some of the nobility in this country 
have been so good as to write poetry, by way of encouraging those 
below them, none of them have been so obliging as to achieve 
much distinction in it. Lord Byron may be considered to have 
pushed his kindness the furthest—but, still, SHaKspzareg and 
MILTON remain uncountenanced. The fine arts are yet vulgarer: 
if it was not for Lady Dacre, Sculpture would be entirely with- 
out connexion, and would have to fall back upon the bare names 
of CHANTREY, Loven, and the others. 

Music has been more fortunate; and our object in this article 
is partly to congratulate the friends of this art on the prospects 
which open to them, and on the lustre already shed over the 
science of harmony, from the condescension of a nobleman in per- 
sonally investigating its nature and exemplifying its operations, 
It is a proud reflection for Englishmen, that the impulse commu- 
nicated to the art by a BrretHoven has been continued by a 
BurGuersx ; and now that musical composition has attracted the 
notice, and has begun to receive the personal attentions, of men of 
quality, there is no calculating to what height of excellence it 
may not suddenly be carried. Music has been too little redeemed 
from plebeian associations: Hanpet, Bacu, Mozart, &c. were 
all low people, though exceedingly clever considering; and one 
has long felt the want of that refinement and finished ele- 
gance in composition which high birth alone can give. For these 
reasons, we rejoice uncommonly at the spectacle of a great man 
stepping forward in this handsome way to the relief of art. 

Few and far between have been the triumphs of Music. More 
than sixty years have elapsed since FREDERICK the Second played 
the flute. From that period a long and dreary interregnum 
takes place in musical history; during which we meet only with 
such names as Haypy, Mozart, and Brretnoven; until at 
length, in 1815, we find George the Fourth playing the bass 
fiddle. But another long interval has elapsed since then, and 
the lovers of music were beginning to despair of ever again seeing 
the art rescued from the common hands into which it had fallen— 
the WesBers, Spours, &c.—when suddenly they were exhila- 
rated by the announcement of a godsend so large and unlooked- 
for as a whole opera from the hand of a peer of the realm! 

We trust this gratifying example will be followed by other 
members of the Aristocracy. We look already for a similar In 
dulgence at the hands of the Duke of WELLINGTON, who Is 
known to be musical, like his father, and to have been only hitherto 
restrained from entering the field of composition by the weight 0 
his Parliamentary and other duties. We set no limits to our 
hopes, in fact, in this matter, and have no doubt it will be quite 
an ordinary thing, a thousand years hence, for kings themselves 
to be candidates in music, and to have operas on hand, and 1 
know the doubts and fears of dramatic authorship, the anxieties 





foia surgeén to expect to make an adult, distorted and hump-backed from his 
infancy, as straight and shapely as an Apollo.” 
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nai d the terrors of criticism. Conceive a 
arance, an 
of 8 - yo then, from the newspapers for A. D. 2838, 


cussing Jacos the Tenth’s last opera. 


» Matesty’s notion of combining the reed instruments is de- 
oe ae. The royal employment of the trombones in 
iedly e strikes us as being conceived in wretched taste.”—“ If 
tis passag to advise the Crown touching the use of the B flat 


‘ ture e : : 
ve ge re Our Sovereign is not happy in his larger flights.”— 


here they are dis 


hort, stich Monarch is deficient in energy.”—“ In the duet ‘ My 
ys a epiring: the King has introduced the trumpets,” &c. [This 


e something new, at any rate, as the trumpets generally intro- 
—‘‘ Upon the whole, this opera places the talents of 
hina very respectable point of view.”—* After the 
the first person in these realms was very generally 


the King. ] 
per the Tent 
piece was over, 


called for.” 
TREASURY EXPENDITURE IN IRELAND. 


« CoMMISSIONERS ” and “ Boards” are not apt to undervalue their 
id labours in the public service. Itis not to be expected 
that men to whom the expenditure of money is confided by Par- 
jiament will report that the funds so confided to them have been 
embezzled or misapplied. Their. occupation may be jobbing, but 
they will scarcely admit the fact and record a verdict against 
themselves. We may be sure that when any thing like an ad- 
mission of misappropriation ts made, there is ample ground for 
jt But Commissioners are responsible to the Treasury : and the 
Treasury to whom? Of course to Parliament. Now everybody 
knows that this responsibility is a mere shadow. Indeed it would 
ue but a moderate degree of vigilance to look a little more 
closely than Parliament is apt to do into the proceedings of the 
Commissions and Boards which it has lately been the fashion 
to multiply. Were the facts fully known, we suspect it would 
appear that the Commissioners are induced by the Treasury to 
concur in and sanction many jobs and much waste, not that the 
Government exercises salutary control over the Commissioners. 
This sispicion is warranted by a statement in the ** Sixth Annual 
Report from the Board of Public Works in Ireland. 
« There is one class of Joans which are extremely difficult to regulate in a 
satisfactory manner: it is the one by which we find our responsibility com- 
omised more than in any other service,—that is, the class for advances which 
are allowed to be made for the entire expenditure on works of improvement ; 
the sole security being the tolls and revenue which the establishment thus to be 


maised is to produce. ¥ : 
“ The operations are under the sanction of acts of Parliament ; and the ma- 


nagement vested usually in a numerous body of local Commissioners, who act 
gratuitously and without responsibility. — se ; ; 

“The object being to improve the particular place or district by an immediate 
and large outlay of public money, it becomes the very natural desire of the local 
Commissioners to increase that outlay to the utmost, without their feeling an 
very great anxiety as to the value of a security which is attended with no risk 
whatever to themselves or to the community for whom they act. 

“ Consequently, in considering applications under this system, the Board has 
to contend with Jow estimates for the expenditure and exaggerated calculations 
of anticipated revenue for the receipts: essential objects for rendering the esta. 
blishment entirely available are omitted in the calculations, perhaps uot inten- 
tionally, till the Government be thoroughly embarked in the undertaking ; and 
it is then sometimes brought forward, and even strongly urged, that unless a 
further expenditure be incurred, the preceding outlay will be useless and make 
no return.” 

This roguery—for it is nothing better—is sanctioned, it would 
seem, by parties whom the Commissioners must obey; though 
they very mildly remonstrate against it. They complain of 
“advances which are allowed to be made” to men who give 
in false estimates for the purpose of obtaining “an imme- 
diate and large outlay of public money” to improve “a par- 
ticular place or district.” In another place they state, that 
the money is obtained bya “species of subterfuge, seeking vir- 
tually for grants under the ostensible name of loans.” Who 
are to blame for this misappropriation? Not the Commis- 
sioners, who expose and denounce it, Surely, then, the “ Lords 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury.” It would help us to 
a knowledge whether tise fact is so, if the Report stated the names 
of the applicants; but, with few exceptions, the place or 
county alone is given. One suspicious case is that numbered 
96 on page 21. The amount of the advance was 10,000/.; the 

urpose “ ¢o improve an estate, county Antrim; not one farthing 

as been repaid, and the principal and interest due on the 31st 
December 1837 was 14,621/. 2s. 2d. Was there no security 
taken on the “estate? Is not the property liable for the debt ? 

his is a case into which some inquiry ought to be made. 
Ih numerous instances money has been advanced to repair 
churehes, (there is no end to the cost of the Church in Ireland,) 
of which not one farthing principal or interest has been returned. 

Itis impossible, in the absence of the minute information which 
the Report does not convey, to say whether there has been any 
undue preference of certain parts of the country; but, on looking 
over the list of loans and grants, the names of Kerry, Limerick, 
Galway, Kilkenny, and Wexford counties, certainly strike the eye 
oftener than others. 

There are two funds, the Loan and the Grant. The amount of 
the first is 600,000/.; and of this sum 93,022/. is still in the 

ds of the Commissioners. Of the half million and upwards 
lent, a considerable portion must, we fear, be put down as irre- 
coverable. The Grant Fund consisted of 100,000/.; of which 
87,4500. 16s. 3d. has been disbursed, and the balance in hand is 
12,5497, 3s. 9d. 
These figures show that the funds will soon be exhausted. 
btless, application will be made for additional supplies: but 
they be voted, let Parliament pause. It appears that the 
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—————— 
loans are substantially gifts. The Commissioners admit that such 
has been the case in many instances. Even interest has not been 
paid on a large proportion of the pretended loans, Then it is not 
merely the amount, though that is no trifle: the temptation to 
favouritism and jobbing which may be safely indulged is almost 
irresistible. “ What! offend a supporter of Ministers or a friend 
of my own, by refusing to aid a scheme supported’by such esti- 
mates as he produces! True, the money will help him to drain 
his bog-land; but what an advantage that will be to the poor 
people who live on his estate! Besides, he only wants a few thou- 
sands as a Joan—let him have them.” 

In this way, Irishmen are bribed with British gold. The know- 
ledge that such a fund exists, moreover, tends to check, fully as 
much as to promote, individual exertion and improvements. The 
habit becomes general of looking to the Castle for aid, and post- 
poning useful undertakings until that aid can be had; and when 
the money is procured, it would be against all experience to 
suppose that it will be economically and faithfully expended. 





THE IRISH RAILWAY SCHEME. 


As touching the unsatisfactory manner in which about 600,000/. 
has been expended in Ireland under the control of the Board of 
Public Works, enough is let out by the Board itself to justify 
extreme caution in trusting the disposal of additional funds to 
the same parties. Colonel Burcoyneg, who is chairman and the 
most influential member of the Board, admits that large sums 
have been fraudulently obtained from the Board, and that debts 
to a considerable amount are lost. The appearance of this state- 
ment almost simultaneously with the Irish Railway Commis- 
sioners’ Report, was rather unlucky; for that Report recommends 
that several millions of the public money should be made over to 
the same parties—Colonel Burgoyne and his people—who have 
found themselves, in their capacity of Commissioners of Public 
Works, unequal to stem the tide of jobbing, setting in so strongly 
from all parts of Ireland towards Dublin Castle. But whenever 
a large expenditure of the people's money is in question, there is 
a strong party ready to laud the advantage and proclaim the ne- 
cessity of the disbursement. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the proposition to advance millions has been eagerly caught up. 
Only think of the magnificent jobs in prospect! How many 
mortgages would be paid off out of “ compensation-money !” how 
many seats in Parliament purchased! how many needy patriots 
provided for, as contractors, surveyors, directors, clerks ! 

On the railway lines which the Commissioners found already 
prepared for execution, all, or nearly all this patronage, was en- 
grossed. To have simply reported on the feasibility of this or 
that scheme, and laid down general rules and principles, would 
have been a barren employment, unworthy of the genius of Irish 
jobbing : so the Commissioners resolved to quash all the nascent 
undertakings, in favour of a gigantic plan that would bring em- 
ployment, pay, and patronage to themselves. They “ reported” 
that the schemes of the various private companies could not suc 
ceed—they would not pay; but that, with the aid of three or 
four millions, the Commissioners could execute some grand lines, . 
which might even yield a return of 3} per cent. per annum on the 
capital employed. 

Can we ever sufficiently admire the modesty of these men? 
Parties, of ample means, assisted by experienced engineers equal 
at least in reputation to Mr. ViGNOLLEs, were ready to raise 
funds for railways in different parts of the island. They were 
stimulated by self-interest to look closely into the probable cost 
and profits of their respective schemes. They did not shun in- 
quiry or examination ; for they voluntarily furnished the Railway 
Commission with their estimates. The Commissioners were quite 
shocked at the prospect of loss to the adventurers. They, bene- 
volent gentlemen! stepped in between the shareholders and ruin, 
‘** None of your railways will do at all,” they said; “ but we have 
struck out lines, which will really prove beneficial to the nation: 
Mr. Pizrce Manony and Mr. Vigno.ves know how to manage 
these matters; and, with the trifling assistance of a few millions 
from our friend Spring Rice, we shall do your business swim- 
mingly.” And there are persons in England who affect to consider 
the dictum of the Commissioners as decisive, and their engineer in- 
fallible! Baxp is an ignoramus, and StePHENSON a fellow of no 
experience: they have committed all sorts of blunders, and erred 
inconceivably in their calculations: but Mr. VigNOLLEs cannot be 
wrong, and he has chalked out lines which, when completed, will 
pay the State interest for its millions at the rate of 34 per cent. per 
annum! But what does it signify? be the sum “ one million, or 
three, or five—no sum was ever better bestowed.” So says a 
Ministerial newspaper on this side of the Channel. But, pleasing 
and profitable though the job would be to Whig patriots, there is 
springing up a feeling of indignation against the meddling imperti- 
nence which dictates to individuals how they ought or ought not to 
invest their capital—the assurance which would transfer millions 
of English money into the pockets of Irish employés—the enor- 
mous jobbing, the desire of which is the basis of the entire project, 

The pains taken to bolster up this three-and-a-half-per cent, 
speculation of Burgoyne, Manony,and Company, by the Down- 
ing Street newspapers, shows that the Ministerial sympathy is in 
its favour. The more necessary itis that the public should keepan 
eye on the embryo job; which, we verily believe, is nothing less 
or better than a vast scheme of political corruption. Were there 
not secret and sinister objects in view, nobody in his senses would 





dream of proposing, in the present state of ouf finances, an investe 
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ment of several millions of public money in an undertaking 
which is only, on the most favourable calculation, to return 3} per 


cent. per annum, and might yield no return at all. 





TIME PAST AND TIME PRESENT. 


Besipks the little leader, but large fib, to which we replied at once in 
our second edition last Saturday, (and which we reprint at the end of 
this paper,) the Examiner of the 9th instant contained an article called 
* The Ministry,” which was intended, though not so set forth, as an 
answer to our remarks of the previous week. This mode of indirectly 
answering af an impugner instead of directly replying to him, is after 
the manner of Mr. Spring Rice; and though not very straightforward, 
has the recommendation of convenience,—since by this means any 
weak or dubious affirmation may be strengthened or explained without 
recurring to the defect of the original premise; any glaring light or 
coarse shadow may be softened down and harmonized into keeping 
with the general tone of composition ; and what can neither be answered, 
softened, nor explained away, may be altogether dropped. For ex- 
ample, the Examiner leaves undefended and unnoticed its assertion 
that “opinion was growing rapidly against the ilt-used irresponsible 
power of the Lords” up to about Easter 1838; it overlooks alto- 
gether the Parliamentary condition in which the Bombardment 
policy had involved the best Ministry that has ever been,* towards the 
end of the session of 1837; it does not attempt to prove that an Ap- 
propriation-clause could have been got through the present House of 
Commons; nor does it condescend to say how Lord Melbourne’s Go- 
vernment can “ occupy a higher and a stronger popular ground.” These, 
however, are subordinate points, compared with the “ sure results” 
that have been produced by the Ministerial perseverance as long as 
it was practicable in the fatal delusion of the Bombardment policy. 
For this plan of conduct, so pregnant with evil consequences both 


actual and to come, the Examiner thus attempts a defence— 


“¢ In our paper on ‘ The Past Session’ we adverted to the foolish clamour of 
the extreme section of the Radicals against the bombardment of the House of 
Lords with good measures; and we referred to it, in part, the change for the 
worse in the policy of Ministers, who found themselves upbraided for doing 
nothing, while they adhered firmly to their principles, and perseveringly con- 
tended for them in the House of Peers. The first interruption of this system was 
accidental—it was interrupted by the death of William the Fourth, and upon the 
dissolution of Parliament in ’37 there was wanting the strong feeling which had 
existed at the close of the sessions of ’35 and ’36, because the demise of the 
Crown, and its consequences, precluded the renewal of the struggle with the 
Lords upon certain popular questions. The feeling against the power obstruc- 
tive of all good could only be kept up by continuous examples of its obstinate 
vice. The general election then took place in a season of apathy, only too 
favourable to the success of the bribery and intimidation never before so un- 
sparingly exercised by the Tory party. So far the interruption of the bombard- 
ment of the Lords with good measures was unavoidable; but in the last session, 
when the time came for renewing it, instead of charging his mortar, Lord John 

* * * 


Russell hauled down his flag. 

“ And now, to return to our starting points, we should be glad to be in- 
formed what the deriders of the bombardment system would have had the Go- 
vernment do. They, with a most ridiculous prudery, deprecated the proposal 
of measures to the Lords which it was foreknown that the Lords would reject. 
They complained heavily that nothing was done, and wopld not be content with 


a Ministry which did nothing but bring the Lords to the test of good mea- 
sures. What then would they have had? Would they have had the Govern- 


ment set about the Reform of the Lords? How was it to be attempted without 
showing the necessity for reform in the obstinate obstruction of all good mea- 
sures? But, cry these querulous folks, ‘It is immoral to ply the Lords with 
measures which they are certain to reject,’ and yet in the same breath they 
complain that the Government does not propose measures of greater magnitude, 
which must at least be equally foredoomed to rejection. Their brilliant ex- 
pedient, however, was to let in the Tories to try their hands at doing some 
mischief in place of the Whig attempts todo some good. This, as we have 
often demonstrated, (?) would have been submission to the Lords with the worst 
effect, the public mind not having been ripened to the resolution of dealing 


with the obstruction in the hereditary branch of the Legislature. In place of 


this general submission, we have now the submission, it is true, of Lord John 
Russell ; but, discreditable and injurious as his principle of submission, volun- 
teered and carried beyond the evil occasion, was, it allows of an easier retrieval 
than the other course of a surrender of the Government of the conntry by the 
Ministers, supported by the Commons, to the Lords, on the ground of the im- 
possibility of carrying on the Government with the support of the Commons 
against the hostility of the Lords—the possession of rhe Government being the 
real point in contest between the two Houses. Such a submission as this 
would, in all probability, have taken away the basis for any construction of a 
popular Administration for many years to come.” 

The best reply to this fallacious misstatement will be a reference to 


facts ; showing what the “ deriders of the Bombardment system (if 


this means the Spectator) would have had the Government do” at dif- 
ferent stages of their course, and what happy results attended the pur- 
suit of the “ Bombardment system.” 

When the Tory policy first developed itself in May and June 1836, 
in the bold rejection of the Tithe and Corporation Bills, three courses 
were then currently discussed by us, as open to the Ministers. 1. Since 
Lord Melbourne had not stipulated for means to carry on his Govern- 
ment, or in other words to create Peers, (which, by the by, would pro- 
bably have prevented the collision,) he might encourage or adopt the 
question of Peerage Reform. 2. He might dissolve Parliament. 3. He 
might resign. And we suggested this last course as the preferable one, 
because it was the most regular and honourable; and because to the 
Tories would have been left the impossible task of facing the Commons, 
where the Ministerial majority had risen as high as 86 even on the ques- 
tion of rejecting the Lords’ Amendments ; or they must have gone to the 
country with the whole Liberal party united, and inspirited by anger— 
with the Ministers strong in the credit of that boldness which in May 
1832 rallied the country round Lord Grey, though previously suspected 
and unpopular—and with no single question to embarrass the Liberal 
leaders, or to divide the ‘* Moderate” and the “ Extreme ” followers, 
but on this broad, simple position, Are the Lords to stop the functions 
of the People’s Government? When it became apparent that none of 
the three alternatives within reach of the Ministry were to be adopted, 
and that they preferred the Bombardment policy, although we had “ de- 
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* Our contemporary denies having ever held that the present was the best | 


} 


possible Min Be it as he says: the “ best we have ever had” is the 
derate and cevised decision. 






rided,” deprecated, and shadowed | forth the results of that plan wt 

first announcement,t yet so far from reiterating the plan of OMits 
we immediately } said what we “ would have had the Governmenu™ 
next, by suggesting the policy of “ open questions;” which ent do” 
little lip assistance from the Examiner, we frequently but vain} — 
throughout the autumn, because we saw that the only chance ‘ . 
‘* Bombardment policy” was active exertion, and the restoratig . 
that union amongst Reformers which the Lyndhurst policy had chal of 

What success would have attended the courses we suggested pm 
remain matter of conjecture. The success which attended the “Bee 
bardment policy” is matter of history. During the autumn of ie 
the Examiner oracularly predicted that the ‘* pear would be Tipe abo 

Easter” (1837); or in plain terms, that by that time Peerage “ 
form would be sufficiently advanced to allow of a dissolution of P, 
liament upon that question. Easter came; but, alas for the pro 
Peerage Reform had died away; men were not speculating as - rs 
duration of the “ House of Mischief,” but as to the duration of th 
Bombardment Ministry. Scarcely had Whitsuntide passed when th - 
suffered a virtual defeat on their Church Bill, and were obliged 4 
abandon it. By June they were irretrievably entangled in difficulties 
such as the Spectator had often predicted as the sure result ; 
this policy, when the King’s death opportunely rescued them fron 
destruction ; but did not, as the Examiner asserts, “ preclude the 
renewal of the struggle with the Lords upon certain popular on 
tions.” Onthe contrary, had the Bombardment scheme been any thin 
but a delusion, the Government might perhaps have roused the countr 
by pushing forward their measures, and taking the opportunity to sq 
in effect—‘‘ There are our measures; take them or leave them. bu 
our position at Court is now changed, and so will be our future con. 
duct.” Instead of any thing like such an appeal to Reformers, there 
was much coqnetting with the Tories and buttering of the Duke of 
Wellington; within ten days of the demise of the Crown, out came a 
damper in the shape of Lord John Russell’s Manifesto; immediate} 
followed by Lord Durham's Bowlby Letter, which the Examiner lauded 
as a masterpiece of political wisdom ; and then the Elections wound up 
the first grand result of the Bombardment system. The session of 
1838 was only a natural consequence of the plan; for, to do the Minis. 
ters justice, we believe they would gladly enough have prepared g@ithe» 
bill for “rejection by the Lords,” could they have been mo 
ofits passing the Commons. ‘“ Through what variety of Whtried 
being” this fatal policy may yet have to pass, we are not prophets 
enough to tell; but its fatal and final results will not be seen till after 
the Tories are again in office, with a second Peel Parliament elected 
under their auspices. 

The Examiner designates the advice to resign, which we urged fora 
few weeks in May and June 1836, as “a brilliant expedient to let in 
the Tories.” The resignation, however, would have taken place on 
the recognized ground of the Minister being unable to carry his mea. 
sures, and those measures broad, palpable, and strongly marking his 
principles; the Tories must have contended in the Commons with a 
majority, and in the country against character and union; so that there 
was a well-grounded hope that if “let in,” they could not “keep in,” 
But, after two years of disunion, disgrace, and discomfort, the Examiner 
also suggested the “ brilliant expedient of letting in the Tories,” 
And on what, does the reader suppose? On the Corporation Bill?— 
No. On the Appropriation principle?—No. But on the question 
whether the remains of the Million Loan should be given up to the 
Irish clergy! Here is the “ brilliant expedient,” chapter and verse— 

‘¢ There was a time for astand, but Ministers failed to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of setting themselves right. When Mr. O'Connell proposed the 
grant for the tithe arrears, and Sir Robert Peel supported him, resistance to 
the Conservative and the Repealer united being out of the question, Ministers 
should have thrown up the Bill, and with it the Government, and left Sir 
Robert Peel in the awkward predicament of having the Irish tail appended to 
him. Ministers might then, according to their declared views, have retired 
Srom office honestly in defence of the public purse ; and they would have left it 
to Sir Robert Peel and Mr. O’Connell to form an Administration upon the 
principle of making a sacrifice of the public money for the reward of disobe- 
dience to the laws.”—Exzaminer, 29th July 1838; Article  Endlessness of 
Concession.” 

Our contemporary also asserts, that the resignation we counselled 
“ would in all probability have taken away the basis for any construc. 
tion of a popular Administration for many years to come.” How? 
It is as sure as any untried events can be, that the Tories could not have 
faced Parliament or the country; and the Ministers would have returned 
to office with the increased strength resulting from courage, character, and 
success, and with the full power to carry their measures. But whatare 
the Liberal prospects now ? where is now the Popular Ministry? what 
chance of “its reconstruction for many years tocome?” The cha- 
racter of the Ministers is already irretrievably damaged: refuge in the 
Conservative ranks or private life awaits them whenever the Tories 
think fit to relieve them from the toils of office. The Irish Members 
are blackened with the suspicion of political corruption, and convicted 
of gross insincerity and selfishness; the British Liberal Members are 
not altogether one in purpose, and some of them are injured by acts of 
self-seeking and sub-erviency, the last perhaps forced upon them by 
their anomalous position ; the Tories are in heart, strong on the regis- 
tration, and strong wherever influence or corruption can gain a hold; 
the Reformers apathetic, disgusted, or careless. The “basis of a 
Popular Administration ” upheld by the Bombardment policy! The 
utmost that Reformers can at present look forward to, is to form the 
“‘ basis” of an effective and working Opposition to the approaching 
Tory rule. 


Lest our dexterous contemporary should be tempted, as on a former 
occasion, to after-reference to an exposed misstatement, we reprint the 
following, which appeared only in a part of our impression last week. 

“The Examiner of to-morrow’s date turns our modicum of admission in 
favour of his pet Ministers to account, in the following little article, printe 

among his leaders— * 

*** A contemporary who during the session was in the habit of sneering weekly at 
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+ Spectator, 25th June 1836; No. 417, page 608; Article “ The Ministe- 
tia! Plan and Our Own.” 
t Speetutor, 16th July 1836; No. 420, page 678; Article “ 
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jesty’S Ministers’ mode of conducting the a ee beak stereoge 4 has 
per Majess discovery that they have improved in the aforesaid management of busi- 
i oe is to be thought of his justice during the session, or of his truth now ??— 
68 . 
(Beant SP -ary’s alliance with the Whigs of Downing Street 
that our contemporary’s alliance with the gs owning § 
«Pay d his naturally clear perceptions! This is what we did say by way 
oar on the Examiner’s text of the previous week, that‘ the Govern- 
Oe underge some repairs,’ for that ‘a deplorable deficiency of the facul- 
‘ eines has lately been observable in Parliament ’— 
ties ‘ernment, both in members and conduct, appears to us much the same 
o/h “ge miner admired it as the best of all possible Ministries, and freely 
« when the _ who dared to doubt its dictum. As for the business aptitude, we 
hose to ies rather improved during the last session, speaking of the manage- 
, gecemocing without regard to their nature. The Civil List and the Canada Coer- 
got through in no tine; the Lrish Poorlaw was sent up reason thly soon 
nd if tke Pithe and Corporation Bills were late this year in reaching 
last year they did nut reach itall. ‘The Ministers we conceive to be 


took t 
think 


io | 
the L. 


at they always were.’ : eb 
‘ What is to be thought of’ our contemporary’s ‘ truth now ’—or of his 


pararding 80 shabby a bit of misstatement, with the means of exposure so 
qzari 


close at hane ¢ 


«The fact is, we made rather less account of the ‘deficiency of the faculties 


business’ in the last session, than heretofore. We had ceased to regard the 
: " Government 1s any thing but a locum tenens for the Tories. Neverthe 
Fa 3 may be perfectly true, both that the Gover: m:nt had : rather improved 4 
j the management of measures ‘without regard to their nature’—in the 
cial trick of pushing them through their stages—and that the said manage- 
: > more especially if ‘the nature’ of the measures were regarded, was still 
pod enough to justify weekly sneering.” —[ Spectator, Sept. 8; latest ed. ] 





THE WHIG-RADICAL DEFENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
TREATMENT OF CANADA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
13th September 1833, 

Sin—It is pitiable to see the mode in which Mr. O’ConneEtL, Mr. 
Warp, and other professed Liberals, defend the proceedings of the 
Government towards Canada. Mr. Warp belonged to a party whose 
great and chief merit was its assertion of good principles of govern- 
ment. It was unconnected with office, and it took every opportunity 
to defend the best principles upon which the government of a country 
could be conducted. It has now abandoned the only functions which 
entitled it to respect; and both in its quarterly organ and upon the 
hustings, we find those from whom a more creditable course of con- 
duet might have been expected, the writers and spokesmen of the 
most wretched and discreditable defences of official acts. 

Mr. Warp excuses the suspension of the Canadian Constitution, 
because, says he, ‘“* The Canadians attempted to cut the knot with 
the sword of civil war; and men cannot at the same time appeal to 
public opinion and to arms.” 

When the Canadian Constitution was suspended, all the signs of 
any insurrection had disappeared. The few troops that were in that 

rovince had restored order. The people had been excited by the 
Resolutions of 1837, and by the threats held out by Lord Gosrorp, 
upon the prorogation of the Provincial Parliament, after the debate 
upon those resolutions. They believed that this country was about 
to perpetrate some great acts of injustice, and that all protection of 
the people from such acts was lost. This was the feeling prevalent 
in the autumn of 1837. Did the Government take any step to 
counteract this feeling, and to assure the people that the opinions they 
entertained towards it were unfounded—that it would administer the 
law correctly, and that the disputes between the House of Assembly 
and the Legislative Council should not be followed by any public 
evils, so far as the Government could prevent them? No, no such 
steps were taken. On the contrary, the Government endeavoured 
toalarm and to harass its political opponents. It encouraged signs 
of hostility against the popular leaders. It sent down the Attorney- 
General to Montreal, with mysterious announcements of the purpose 
of his mission; and it final y issued warrants to arrest some of the 
most peaceable, orderly, and most esteemed of the inhabitants in the 
district of Chambly—men who contemplated no appeal to the sword, 
and who had made no preparation for such an appeal. What followed ? 
The inhabitants of the district, upon the excitement of the moment, 
believing the warrants to be both illegal and unjust, rescued their 
neighbours and friends. This was the first appeal to ‘the sword of 
civil war.” Troops were then sent to the district; the fears of the 
people were still more excited; and in this district fighting took 
place. The troops succeeded in their object ; and quiet was restored 
there, and, afterwards, in the district to the north of Montreal. But 
how many of the people of Canada were concerned in these pro- 
ceedings ? If this fighting, thus easily suppressed, justified the 
suspension of the constitution of Canada, Ireland ought long siuce 
to have been disfranchised. Kent ought to lose its representatives ; and 
the events of Peterloo should have been followed by the political de- 
gradation of Lancashire. If Mr. Wanro’s principles are right, the 
conduct of Nicno.as towards the Poles is deserving of the highest 
approbation. Alarm and excite a district by the arrest of its most 
Worthy inhabitants ; induce the inhabitants to resist a company of sol- 

ets; and you will be justified in depriving the nation in which this 
Occurs of its political privileges, and in reducing it to a state of slavery ! 
Lord Ripon behaved better than these self-called Radicals, and re- 
used so unworthy a defence as this for his yute upon this question. 

€ distinctly stated, that the restoration of order in Canada was com- 
plete, but that whether there had been any outbreak or not, the dis- 
putes between the two branches of the Legislature rendered the sus- 
Petsion of the constitution necessary. This was an intelligible and 
nest ground upon which to proceed. It was not encumbered with the 
Petty and paltry excuses which a man believing that he is doing right 

als to resort to. 
. The next matter referred to by Mr. Warp, is the Ordinance send- 
ing Dr. NELson and his compatriots to Bermuda, and sentencing to 


oath sixteen persons in America, in case they should return to their 
omes. Lord Duruam might, says Mr. Warp, have legally sent 


these persons to New South Wales. The question is, could he do so 
Without trial? could he do so without their being arraigned ? could 
ri do so without their being convicted ?— No jury would have convicted 
“em, says Mr. Butter. Then transport them without trial, answers 








Lord Dunnam; and Mr. Warp approves. Trials would be inconve- 
nient ; unpleasant questions might arise ; the propriety of having any 
trial is doubtful; therefore, convict, sentence, and execute without 
trial, say the Lynch lawyers in the train of Lord Dunnam. Why, 
what an admirable device would this have been for the lawyers in the 
reign of GeorGE the Second; or for Lord ELpon, when he sought to 
convict THELWALL!—if Lord Duruam’s Whig friends, upon the latter 
occasion, would have sanctioued it. Lower Canada has never been in so 
excited a state, nor have the feelings of the people ever been so exas- 
perated, as they were in this country when Lord ELpoy complained 
that juries would not convict. Yet was it ever heard proposed, that 
unconvicted men should be banished—that the greatest principle of pub- 
lic security should be violated—that the Government, as well as its op- 
ponents, shall be liable to submit its acts to the censure, the remark, 
the investigation, or the approval of the courts of law? If the Govern= 
ment cannot do this, it ought not to be permitted to dispose of its: 
opponents upon the evidence of secret accusers, or secret depositions,, 
and by means of the dark practices of an inquisition, which may call 
itself a Council. 

These are not the means by which order can be restored, but means 
by which disputes must be perpetuated. If Lord Duruam desired to. 
render Canada to a successor in the state of peace in which he found it, 
he ought not to have done any act which he would not have done if 
the House of Assembly (constituted of men of upright principles) had 
been in existence, or which the House of Assembly, when it again 
meets, will not approve of. Instead of this, he has raised as many con- 
stitutional questions for the next Provincial Parliament to settle, as 
were brought before the Convention Parliament in England; ques- 
tions which, he may depend upon it, will be settled before the Govern- 
ment will obtain supplies, and settled, too, by the votes of the majority 
of the people. 

As J was about to close this letter, I found in the Morning 
Chronicle of this day, a curious attack upon Lord Broucuam, written 
with the authority of “we,” but said to be from a correspondent, in 
which he is charged with misstatement and falsehood. He is said to 
have misstated the words of the letter of Mr. Buver and the effect of 
the Ordinance of Lord Duruam. Now it may be affirmed that Lord 
BrovucuaM has misstated neither the one nor the other. ‘‘Our Ordinance 
will appear to you horribly despotic and unconstitutional, but it is really 
mild.” Thisis the language of Mr. Butter. The first part of the sen- 
tence Lord Broucuam cites, but not the last. The first part is clear, 
the last part requires proof. How does Mr. BuLver prove the Ordi- 
nance to bemild? ‘* Because no jury will convict the persons named in 
our Ordinance whom we have sentenced to death if they return home! ” 
Now, this being the reason why theGrdinance is mild, Lord BrougHamM 
is justified in adopting the first deseription and rejecting the second. 
The despotism of the act is obvious; its mildness not at all clear, seeing 
that it treats Mr. Papineau and others, who want to be tried—who 
deny being guilty of any crime—in the same way asit treats Dr. WoLFRED 
NELSon and his compatriots. Was it very mild in the Government to 
sentence Louis Perravutr to death if he returned home, though he 
had left the province on private business before any disturbance took 
place, and has never been concerned in any treason? Was it mild to 
sentence Ryan to death, for having fled the province, he being at 
Quebec, and not being accused of treason? This mildness is so like 
despotism, that Lord BrouGHaM must be excused for rejecting the 
use of the term mild, when citing Mr. Butier’s account of his own 
Ordinance. 

The next objection is, that Lord Brouvcuam has declared that the 
Ordinance sentences the persons named in it to death, without trial, for 
the treason they are alleged to have committed—if they shall return 
to their homes. Oh! this is false, says the Morning Chronicle, 
‘on conviction of being found at large” they are to be hanged! 
Miserable quibble! Why are they to be hanged for being found at 
large, if not upon account of a treason, for which the Ordinance ex- 
pressly prevents their being tried? They are to be sentenced to death, 
without any evidence of the act which the Government makes the ex- 
cuse of sentencing them to death, if convicted of returning to their 
families in Canada. Miserable. sophist! to say that your argument 
affects the personal honour of Lord BroucHAM. The personal honour 
of some person is affected ; and it is that of the man who published the 
private and confidential letter of Mr. C. BuLLer. 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle states, that as addi- 
tional information arrives, the condition of Lord Broucuam is not 
likely to be improved; and that the act of sending the prisoners to 
Bermuda was not the act of Lord Duruam alone, but of the Gover- 
nor of Canada and of Bermuda conjointly. Of course it will much de- 
light the public to know that Sir ANpRew Lerra Hay, who was very 
lately in Europe, bas been so kind as to offer his aid and assistance to 
Lord Duruam, and to share with him the glory of assenting to allow 
eight men to remain as convicts in Bermuda, sent thither as convicts, 
without trial, and without being convicted of any crime. The corre- 
spondence of the Governor of Bermuda upon this subject, is not, it is 
presumed, dated at Bermuda. 

In conclusion, Sir, let me refer to the case of Sir T. ARMsTRONG. 
He was accused of treason and fled to Leyden, where he was arrested 
and sent to England. In June 1684, he was brought to the bar of the 
King’s Bench, before Jerrries, Wrrnens, Hottway, and Wa cot, 
Judges of that court. He was arraigned upon his outlawry; but sub- 
mitted, that under the statute of 5th Edward VI., he was entitled, 
within the year, to reverse the outlawry. The Judges said no; and 
held that he was attainted on his outlawry, in the same manner as the 
Judges in Canada would hold Mr. Paprnzav to be guilty and subject 
to attainder for treason, by the mere act of his return to the province. 
“Weare satisfied,” said Jerrries, ‘and must award execution upon this 
outlawry.” “ I hope you will not murder my father,” exclaimed the affec- 
tionate daughter of SirTHomAs ARMSTRONG, who was present : “ thisis 
murdering my father.” She saw the injustice of a proceeding, to the 
injustice of the parallel of which the friends of Lord Duruam are 
blind. But what said the Convention Parliament? ‘The House of 
Commons—in those days the “ Unreformed House ”—unanimously 
resolved—l. That the execution upon the attainder and outlawry 
was illegal, and a murder under the pretence of law. That the exe- 
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paration for their losses out of the estates of the four Judges and 
the two prosecutors. Yet the Law-Officers were highly commended 
when they did this act of injustice.  JEFFRiEs,” says Bishop Bur- 
NETT, “ soon after this trial, came to the King at Windsor, who took a 
ring of good value from his finger and gave it to him for his ser- 
vices.” But Jerrries -bungled. Buiter has not bungled. The 
Ordinance of Lord Duruam prevents the question of the power to 
reverse an outlawry for treason within a year, and declares the oppo- 
nents of the Government to be guilty of an act of treason if they 
return to the province even to reverse an outlawry for treason ! 

It must be confessed, that when it is remembered that Sir Tuomas 
ARMSTRONG was the friend and companion of Lord RussELL—that he 
was his fellow martyr in the assertion of those principles which are the 
boast of this country—indignation has no bounds at witnessing Lord 
JouN RusseEvt and the Whig party the defenders of an Ordinance 
vas cruel and unjust as any of the arbitrary acts witnessed in the years 
1683 or 1684. T. 


THE THEATRES. 


Enrty as the town is, the theatres fill; though, excepting Mr. Van 
AmBURGH (not Amburgher, as we had it last week, ) and his lions, there 
are no very remarkable attractions. Apropos of the beasts: the ima- 
gination of some penny-a-liner, impregnated, we suppose, by the re- 
port of a movement of resistance on the part of a tigress at ‘‘ rehearsal,” 
gave birth to a formidable account of a “ terrific conflict” between the 
brute-tamer and his pupil; telling how M. Van Amsurcu borse- 
whipped the tigress for some act of insubordination, and how the 
animal sprung upon him, and how the man seized the brute by the lip 
with his teeth, and keeping a mastiff’s hold rolled over and over in 
deadly struggle, and then loosening his grip dealt the creature several 
fisticuffs on the nose, till it crouched at his feet submissive to man’s 
superior prowess. It is a pity the story was not true, it read so well— 
though the passive state of the tiger’s claws is not satisfactorily ac- 
‘counted for: and now we are as much in the dark as ever as to the 
process of taming—whether by caresses or knocks on the nose, stripes 
“or starvation, or all combined. 

But, leaving the lions, revenons @ nos moutons. The assiduous Mr. 
Lemon has produced-another piece at the Lyceum, of the melodra- 
matic order—having previously tried opera, petite comedy, and farce. 
We like his comic vein much the best; and we must in charity throw 
cold water on his attempt to breathe a sanguinary one. We are strongly 
desirous to put a stop to the effusion of blood on the stage, and shall in 
all cases of incipient dramatic hemorrhage apply the critical tourniquet 
very tightly. Self-Accusation, or a Brother's Love, is the affectionate 
title of a piece that would be much more properly christened “ The 
Assassin’s Alternative, Bread or Blood ;” or if that be too sweeping a 
change, the alias of self-accusation might be ‘‘ The Murderer’s Re- 
morse.” There is only one murder committed, but it is a particularly 
cold-blooded one; and, to make up the deficiency, its commission ex- 
tends through three scenes, and three people are implicated in the 
crime: it could not be more vividly represented too, for not only does 
the victim's waistcoat give ocular proof of the wound, but the mur- 
derer literally dabbles in blood. Then there are no fewer than three 
persons in an extreme state of starvation, indulging in penny-loaf pathe- 
tics and the disinterested distribution of dry bread, till you are apt to 
conclude that if they really were so hungry, they would talk less and 
eat more. One always feels inclined to toss a shilling to these starving 
stage wretches, and bid them goto the next baker’s and fill their bellies. 
We have too much of such matter-of-fact horrors in real life, without 
going to the theatre to witness them. 

The dressing and acting of M‘Ian, as the murderer, is appalling in 
its effect of reality; the squalid look of the famished outcast—his mis- 
givings when about to commit the crime, urged on by remorse for the 
misdeeds he was basely led into by his victim—and his conscience- 
stricken horror afterwards—are portrayed with a moral truth that re- 
deems the physical repulsiveness. The very cord round his neck, sup- 
porting his wounded arm on its rude straw cushion, seemed to have a 
typical meaning. Compron, in a rustic part, showed another and more 
vigorous kind of humour: he is mellowing into a fine actor. 

But let us change the disagreeables, for a pleasant bit of fun— Tom 
Noddy’s Secret, which is nightly revealed to a laughing audience at the 
Haymarket. ‘To Haynes Bay y the public owe their introduction to 
Tom Noddy,—a dozy, oblivious, procrastinating septuagenarian peda- 
gogue, who is always going to do something, and ties his pocket- 
‘handkerchief to aid his memory, till each corner presents a knotty point 
that he cannot solve the meaning of. Tom Noddy’s “secret” is the 
discovery he makes, that a child intrusted to his care by a cavalier, who 
took it from its dying mother on the field of battle at Worcester, is a 
girl instead of a boy as its dress indicated: from his roundabout way of 
communicating the fact to the ‘‘foster-father” of the foundling when 
he comes to claim his ‘adopted son,” and the man’s disguise that the 
young lady assumes to break the shock of disappointment to her pre- 
server, all the mystification ensues that creates the merriment. There 
is Miss Taytor coquetting with her “foster-father” both in petti- 
coats and breeches—and a very smart and comely young cavalier she 
makes, and looks handsomer, and is more artless in the male than the 
female character; and Buckstong, as Tom Noddy’s usher—very jea- 
dous of the attentions of the feminine soldier to his Mary, and in a fury 
of annoyance at being mistaken for a girl in disguise, brandishing a 
broad-sword longer than himself in defence of his personal identity and 
Mary’s lips; and above all, there is poor old Tom Noddy—his hood 
looking like an extinguisher put over all his faculties—wondering and 
fuming, at his wit's end, and his handkerchief’s end too, knotting and 
stamping, and staring and storming, in a delirium of puzzle-pated 
perplexity. This is one of the best bits of broad comedy Srrick- 
LAND has treated us to for a long while: his grimacing 1s here in 
character. HEMMING is the cavalier; and the scenes between him 
and Miss Taytor are very pleasantly and naturally actéd. In petite 
comedy with a slight dash of sentiment, Miss Tay or is in her ele- 
ment. This, though called a farce, is romantic in incident, picturesque 
in costume, and farcical only in its situations and drollery. 

Wrencu is quite at home at this theatre: if he has lost some of 
his restless vivacity, he has bated no jot of his ease, address, and off- 
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MR. ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS IN AUSTRIA, RUSSIA 
AND TURKEY. ' 
THE author of these volumes quitted the Civil Service of the East 
India Company for the Church ; but was compelled to suspend the 
exercise of his new profession in consequence of a complaint in 
the throat, for which travel was recommended. In search ofa 
stronger voice, he visited Vienna; descended the Danube in the 
steamer to Galatz, and thence travelled by land to Odessa ; from 
which port he made an excursion to the Crimea. Returning from 
his Tartar trip, he proceeded to Constantinople by steam, and then 
to Smyrna; which he made his head-quarters or starting-point for 
a visit to the Apostolical Churches of Asia and an exploring pil. 
grimage to the Holy Land. 

Parts of this tour have little novelty of subject, the descent 
of the Danube and Constantinople having been pretty well ex. 
hausted by common tourists; and though Mr. Exviorr varies 
his matter by historical digressions from the time of the Romans 
yet the whole of this part of his work could well have been 
spared, excepting a few characteristic sketches of manners, and 
some information respecting the social and political condition of 
Wallachia and Bulgaria. When the traveller quits the Danube, 
he gets on newer ground; and his sketches of the desolate and 
barren steppes of Southern Russia are picturesge in themselves, 
aud suggestive of instruction, indicating clearly enough how 
costly it must be to move a Russian army even to some of her 
frontiers, much more beyond them, and how very little meré terri. 
tory contributes to wealth and strength. His adventures with 
the Russian officials, and his anecdotes of their doings in Poland, 
form a striking contrast to the panegyrics of late travellers to St, 
Petersburg and Moscow; where all is kept in “ apple-pie order,” 
apparently to eatch the eye of strangers. His descriptions of 
Odessa and the Crimea have both interest and novelty. But hig 
strong ground is the Holy Land and its vicinity: affording 
another proof how a pursuit and knowledge of it render a man 
superior to greater artistical skill—how matter excels manner, 
Syria and Palestine have been thoroughly traversed of late, and by 
men who have excelled Mr. Extiorr in the art of writing and the 
power of painting in words: but, with all their practised dex- 
terity, they could see nothing beyond the surface; or if an object 
called up associations, they were of a schoolboy or commonplace 
kind. With Mr. Exxiorr, on the contrary, almost every town 
or mountain carries him back to the days of the Patriarchs, of 
the Kings and Prophets, or of the Apostles. He has also looked 
with a close eye to the present state of the religious world in 
those countries. And in avery bad condition he found it,—rival 
sects disputing with and hating each other; the clergy lording 
it over the laity, and even calling in the Infidel arm to support 
their spiritual tyranny ; whilst the laity, designedly kept in igno- 
rance, fear their pastors without respecting them. Here is one 
of several pictures of debasing superstition. 

The Greeks and Latins have an equal share in the Holy Sepulchre, to which 
they now enjoy coequal access. This, however, is not always the case. The 
Turks, who po prs the sacred tomb as an object of odious idolatry, see in it 
only a source of gain, and sell it by turns to the highest bidder: thus, at one 
time the Latins, at another their rivals, are vested with a superior right of en 
trance. The quarrels to which their jealousy and furious passions give rise are 
a disgrace to the Christian name; and if ever divine forbearance were displayed, 
it is manifest in this, that the walls of Jerusalem are still suffered to stand, and 
that the city is not overwhelmed in the doom of Chorazin and Bethsaida. 

Our visits to the church of the Sepulchre were frequent, as we happened to 
be present in Jerusalem during the ‘ boly week” of both the Latins and the 
Greeks, one of which immediately followed the other. Once in three years they 
occur together; the second year they succeed each other, as on this occasion; 
and the third, an interval of seven days elapses between the termination of the 
one and the commencement of the other. Itis when both parties require access 
to the tomb at the same, or nearly the same time, that the most disgri 
scenes are witnessed. The church is then crowded to excess by pilgrims, all 
anxious to obtain the best places, and scuffling for them without shame or awe; 
so that children, women, and even men, are often killed. But accidents consti 
tute the least melancholy part of the drama: with or without provocation, the 
inimical hosts, animated by religious hate and impelled by their priests, pr 
to blows; the hallowed shrine is stained with the blood of murderers and the 
murdered; and Turkish soldiers are forced to interfere and drag violently from 
the fray Christian combatants, nay, Christian priests, wielding their i 
over the sepulchre of the Prince of Peace. If the eyes of the Royal Psa mist 
became fountains of tears while he bewailed the ordinary sinfulness of may 
what would have been his feelings could he have seen professing Christians thus 
insulting their Saviour in the house appropriated to his service, and over t 
tomb which attests the magnitude of his sacrifice? Surely tears of blood had 
not belied his sorrow ! - 

Could any thing rival the horror of such a scene, it would be that inspired 
by the conduct of the Turks themselves. Accustomed to regard Christians 4% 
dogs, and to detest them as idolators; too tong habituated to the riots 
murders of the church of the Holy Sepulchre; and justly considering the 
pilgrims and priests who figure there as among the most foolish and_degr 
of their race, the indignities they inflict on them know no bounds. If a urk 
of rank or a Frank gentleman wish to pass through the crowd, a howass 
precede him with a stick, dealing bis blows right and left with a mercilessness 








which makes the beholder shudder; and the hierarchy at the very altar 
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kes of the infidel. No description can convey an ade- 
ed ode et degradation of christianity within the walls of its holiest 
quate 


Exxiort’s excursions during his sojourn at 

alem, was one to the banks of Jordan, in company with the 
Jerus f pilgrims. The journey and the bathing be describes 
ante 7 having, three years since, quoted an account of 
at ane Mr. Munro's Summer Ramble, we will go on with him to 
it fro THE DEAD SEA. 


; ilorims thus engaged, and having obtained a special guide from 
Leaving the pilgr ceeded i Sicit the Dead rua. next to ya Be the most 
the motes sane ef water in the world ; and, in a philosophical point of view, 
interesting Pi, The Turks call it Behr ool Lout, or Behr ool Mout; that is, 
bor Lot, or the Sea of death. The route we had to traverse is regarded 
the a eet danger, because infested by Arabs who have only to cross the 
8 74 : back to their fastnesses in the mountains of Arabia, where they 
—s to scorn the power of the pasha. During a ride, however, of two 
pe ne or at some little distance from the banks of Jordan, we saw not a 
yard man oe animal, and reached in safety its embouchure, where it discharges its 
oid waters with considerable force into the seaof Sodom. — The soil appeared 
pos Y mixture of sand and clay, the former being superficial and apparently 
a deposition from the water during its annual overflowings. Very minute shells 
Jie scattered in myriads over the plain; but in the immediate vicinity of the 
lake of death even these symptoms of a bygone life are no longer visible; their 
place is occupied by little masses of white frothy substance exuding from the 
earth, resembling in shape and size the turbinated cones thrown up by worms; 
when taken in the hand, these almost melted, leaving a smell of brimstone ; 
they Jooked like a sulphureous efflorescence in combination with salt ; but the 
jndivated the presence of something more than these ingredients. No 


taste i t | 
signs of vegetation are to be seen except sca-weed and auother marine pro- 


duction. . P P ; 
The air, even at seven o'clock in the morning, was heavy and oppressive, 
though the sky was cloudless and the heat not unpleasant. We saw no symp- 
toms of the smoke said to be the effect of bituminous explosions underneath 
the lake and to arise constantly from its surface ; but a mist covered it, which 
might have been nothing more than the ordinary effect produced by the morn- 
ing sure Hemmed in, as the water is, by mountains absolutely barren, them- 
pe of a gloomy hue, the sand and clay below reflecting no brighter rays, it 
is not surprising that every object should wear a dreary aspect, and the very 
eye! be dpedeed into a belief—if deception it be—that the only colour it dis- 
cerns partakes of a sombre livid tint. The air is regarded as pestilential ; 
no human dwellings are to be seen; probably no spot in the world is 
so calculated as this to convey the idea of an entrance into the king- 
dom of death. Here deaths wields a leaden sceptre. The eye per- 
ceives only the absence of life. ‘The ear is cheered by no sound; even the 
waveless nea sleeps in mysterious silence. The taste and smell detect only that 
mineral which is too intimately associated in the mind with unquenchable fire 
and eternal death ; and the sense of feeling becomes sympathetically affected, as 
h every nerve were on the verge of dissolution. In this region of death 

the living exception is ready to exclaim, ‘ How dreadful is this place !” 

On the north, where we stood, the Asphaltites is bounded by ‘ the Great 
Plain,” on the west by the mountains of Judah, on the east by those of Moab 
and the lofty Pisgah, and on the south by the deserts of Idumea, The sea is 
here only eight miles in breadth, but it is wider towards the south. Its length 
is variously stated at thirty, forty, and fifty miles; for every attempt to ascer- 
tain this ~~eurately by sailing over it has proved abortive. The last was made, 
pal * wygo, by the Eoglish gentleman already referred to. 

» taken up in a glass, the water appears perfectly clear; but, when- 
view - 2a masse under a cloudless sky, though in some parts it reflects imper- 

fectly the azare hue, yet in others it is quite brown. The taste is inconceivably 

nauseous, salter than the ocean and singularly bitter, like sea water mixed with 

Epsom salts and quinine. It acts on the eyes as pungently as smoke, and pro- 

duces on the skin a sensation resembling that of ‘‘ prickly heat,” leaving behind a 

whitesaline deposit. Having already filled some bottles in the stream of Jordan, 

we were desirous of carrying to England a similar sample from the Dead Sea, which 

we succeeded in doing. Ananalysisof this water some years ago established the 

fact, that it contains nearly one-fourth of its own weight of various salts; the 

some of which are muriate of soda, muriate of magnesia, and muriate of 

ime; with a small proportion of sulphate of lime. This accounts for its re- 

markable specific gravity, noticed by every writer on the subject, whether 

ancient or modern, and now found by experiment to exceed that of rain water 

by more than sixteen per cent. We proved it practically ; for our whole party, 

consisting of five persons, plunged in and remained some time in the lake. 

Though the assertion be not true that a flat dense mass of iron will be sus- 

tained on the surface, yet a man who cannot float elsewhere finds no difficulty 

here: having proceeded some way into the lake, til] his shoulders are nearly 

immersed, his feet are actually borne off the ground, and he walks, as it were 
on water ; or else his legs are forcibly raised, and he is compelled either to float 
orswim. To sink or dive would require some effort. The epecific gravity of 
the water accounts for its reputed immobility : it is less easily excited than that 
of any other known lake, and sooner resumes its wonted stillness. 

The pages of our traveller frequently throw much light on 
Scriptural allusions or illustrations, and sometimes a correction. 
This is the reading of “ milk and honey.” 

A favourite food with the natives is a sort of molasses prepared by boiling 
the. juice of the grape, which is left to cool, when it assumes the consistency 
of treacle. It is called dibash, a name originally Hebrew, which is traaslated 
“honey ” in those passages of the Pentateuch that describe the promised land 
as “flowing with milk and honey ;” and, inasmuch as the production of grapes 


18 & surer sign of fertility than the abundance of the wild herbs and flowers that 
yield honey, it is far from improbable that this very article may be that more 
immediately referred to in scripture. Moreover, dibash is to be found in great 
plenty throughout the whole of Syria; whereas the plain of Jericho is the only 
part of Canaan where much honey is produced. 

The Bible translators were, however, right; for they used a 
word which not only conveyed an idea, but recalled a éreat 
to the mind of their reader. Even now that we know the mean- 
ing of dibash, who would feel his mouth water at the mention of 
& land flowing with it ? 

Passing from Asia into Europe, we will go first to Wallachia 
or a passage descriptive of its slavery and morals; the com- 
Plexion of the Gipsies there, answering to that of the Negroes in 

Merica, 

A system of tyranny, which commences with the Hospodar, extends itself to 
the Boyars; and the whole population may be divided into two classes, tyrants 
and slaves. Though the majority of the people are thus virtually slaves, the 
Oaly persons legally recognized as such are Gipsies and their descendants. In 

Ungary, vast nuinbers of these are found scattered among the peasantry; but 
Wallachia and Moldavia are their head-quarters, where they form a large cla:?, 
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important on account of their numbers; but otherwise valued as little as, or 
Jess than beasts of burden. They are estimated at a hundred and fifty thous 
sand in the two Principalities. 

History leaves us ignorant of the period and circumstances of the immigrae 
tion of the Gipsies; nor does it appear why they are more numerous in these 
couatries than in most of the other kingdoms of Europe through which they 
have been diffused. The physiognomy, musical taste, thievish and conjuring 
tricks, falsehood, dirt, and idleness, which characterize them throughout the 
world, here equally distinguish them: it may almost be said that they bear the 
same name}; for in the words Zingani and Tchingani we trace the etymological 
root which points to Egypt as the native svil of the French Egyptien, the Eng- 
lish Gipsy, the Spanish Gitano, the Italian Zingaro, and the German Zigeunere 
They intermarry almost exclusively among pnt we and thus perpetuate 
alike the distinguishing features of body and mind. As all Gipsies are re- 
man to pay an annual tax to government of so many grains of gold, varying. 
rom ten shillings to three pounds, they become dextrous in detecting the pre- 
cious metal in the auriferous streams of the Principalities, and in separating it 
from sand by one or other of the methods already described. Some pursue the 
trade of blacksmiths, some of tinkers, and others of carpenters; but all retain 
the natural aversion of their caste from agriculture, though they are said to be 
less idle and of more settled habits here than in most countries. A healthy 
man costs three pounds, a woman two; and both sexes are bought and sold by 
the nobles without any regard to the bonds of domestic union. Oaly eight days 
before our visit to Tchernitz, a Boyar, close to the house where these notes were 
penned, who had a slave supporting a wife and three children by his daily la- 
bour, separated him from them, and sent him to a distant establishment ia the 
interior, while he sold his family into other hands. Another noble, one of 
whose Zinganis was making a little money as a blacksmith, sold his wife and 
children, in order that he might dispose of all that the man earned. Nor are 
instances of this kind rare ; on the contrary, they are of too frequeat recurrence 
to be recorded as individual cases. 

Immorality of the worst description pervades all classes in the Principalities ; 
and mothers frequently carry their new-born infants to the Daoube to drown 
them. ‘ When they act so towards their own children,” said a lady residing 
here, ‘ you will readily believe that I cannot feel mine safe with them when 
out of my sight.” But the example so closely imitated originates with the 
highest orders, The marriage-vow is almost wholly disregarded. It isactually, 
we were told, in the power of every married person, man or woman, to obtain 
from the Metropolitan a divorce on the score of caprice alone or the preference 
of another party. Thus it frequently happens, that a gentleman aud lady who 
were once man and wife, accompanying their respective partners to a ball-room, 
will there meet two or three more ci-devant husbands of the lady, and as many ci- 
devant wives of the gentleman; nor will either of the parties be less esteemed in 
society on account of their frequent divorces. Where the marriage tie, the bond 
of all the charities of life, is thus unheeded, the whole fabric of social happiness 
is undermined, and neither moral nor intellectual excellence can be expected. 
The result sanctions this conclusion ; and it may safely be affirmed that Chris- 
tendom does not contain a countty more demoralized and more degraded than 
Wallachia and Moldavia. 

The serfdom in Russia, like the villeinage of our own country,. 
has this advantage over slavery —that the peasantry, being: 
attached to the soil, cannot be sold away from it: but in other 
respects it is oppressive and grinding enough. This is Mr. 
Extiorr's account of it : and his views are entitled to much atten- 
tion, because he has had experience of slavery in various forms, 
in India and Africa as well as in Europe. 

Tue system under which the seigneurs and serfs ace connected very much re~ 
sembles the feudal, to all the evils of which it is subject; but the Russian noble 
is kind, and excess of anger: / +t his characteristic; so that his slave fares 
better than that of the Spanited or Portuguese. Wretched as is the serf’s con~ 
dition if estimated by our ideas of happiness, it is less so in reality, because he 
sees and knows no other. His master is raised too far above him to excite jea~ 
lousy or ambition ; and between them there is no third class: so long as he can 
satisfy the cravings of nature, he wishes for nothing more: devoid of fore- 
thought, he has no anxiety for the future; the stripe inflicted one moment is 
forgotten the next, and not dreaded for the following; and when old or dis- 
abled, he is supported by his lord, and serves to swell the train of his attendants 
in the city, where each decrenid slave contributes to form a class of idle and 
dissolute dependents. Still, the case of the Russian peasant is a hard one: the 
noble is extravagant, and therefore poor; and his steward is ordered to drain all 
he can out of the serfs, who are consequently oppressed. They either pay a cer~ 
tain abrok, or rent, according to their average gains, or else the seigneur is en- 
titled to their labour during three days in the week; these services may be re~- 
quired at any time, and the serf’s own crop may be rotting on the ground while 
he is working for his master; or his task may be appointed at the distance of a 
day’s journey from his house, and the hours spent on the road are not carried to 
his credit ; or rain may interfere with his threshing, which is always executed 
in the open air, and thus another day is lost. As an appendage to the soil; he 
cannot legally be alienated from it; yet the law is often evaded. He may be 
beaten or imprisoned ; but, happily, the master’s interest is intimately connected 
with the slave’s; and an abuse of this power is therefore checked by selfishness. 
Nevertheless, isolated cases of extreme cruelty must and do occur; and, what- 
ever the practice, the principle remains indefensible. No man ought to be 
trusted with absolute dominion over his fellow man. There is now a lady in 
O.lessa, under the surveillance of the police, some of whose female servants 
have been disposed of in a suspicious manner; and there are others of noble 
blood and tender sex who willstand by while their women are beaten, and order 
more lashes to be inflicted. 

It is, however, in moral rather than in physical effects, that the banefuliia- 
fluence of slavery and of that degradation which it promotes and perpetuates, 
is manifested. All that a serf possesses, even his wife, is the property of his 
lord; and though the conviction that an infringement of the sanctity of wed- 
lock would lead to his own murder, may act in most cases as a check on the 
superior, in the absence of law, yet the mere existence of the power alluded'to, 
however little abused, weakens that sacred tie on which rests the whole fabric 
of social charities, and carries with it the evils inseparably connected with the 
insecurity of the first and strongest bond of soeiety. Nor is this: the only 
channel through which slavery infuses a moral poison into the character of the 
serf. As his abrok will be raised with prosperity, he conceals his gains; and 
the first lesson he is taught with the dawn of reason is to deeeive- his master. 
To effect this, he must deceive his fellow slaves; thus, low cunning and a habit 
of daring falsehood are engendered. Again, self-interest is usually the main- 
spring of exertion; and as the labour of the vassal enriches chiefly: his lord, 
the motive to industry is removed ; he is habitually indolent; and determined 
idleness becomes a leading feature of his character, which nothing but physical 
compulsion will overcome. Again, he has no reputation to lose; and, unre- 
spected by others, he respects not himself ; when, then, he has an opportunity 
of thieving, what should prevent him? If discovered, he is beaten; but he is 
accustomed to the lash ; and his enjoyment of the stolen goods suffers no dimi- 
nution from remorse of conscience or violated principle. 

We will conclude with a few anecdotes of Russian rule in 
Poland, an1 its jealousy of the press; the more to be relied on as 
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Mr. Extior’s politics seem to have a Tory or High Church 
leaning, or at all events are not of the “ Movement” kind. 


Pasckevich is execrated for the cruelty with which he enforces the orders of 
the Czar, tormenting the unhappy sufferers by needless severities. It is re- 
lated that one day, as he was passing through the streets of Cracow, the 
window of a private dwelling betng open, he heard music, and, stopping to 
listen, recognized the Mazourka, a popular national air of which the Poles are 
peculiarly fond. He instantly sent to the house to know who was the per- 
former. His emissary returned, saying it was a little girl, who was amusing 
herself with practising some of the few tunes with which she was acquainted, 
6] will teach her another kind of Mazourka,” said he: ‘carry her off to 
prison ; she shall learn Mazourkas there.” It is reported, (though we trust 
falsely,) that, with puerile anger worthy of a Nero, he once ordered a little 
bullfinch to be destroyed for piping this favourite air which it had been taught. 
No Polish gentleman is allowed to retain a fowling-piece, even to indulge his 
favourite sport ; whilst any petty Russian officer may enter his house, command 
his cellar—if house or cellar be spared—and treat him with every species of 
Insolence. Should the boiling blood of the Pole burst the valve of prudence 
under the high pressure of such indignitics, he is denounced, and Siberia or 
death may be his portion. 

Not only self-denial but likewise courage is requisite to induce a friend of the 
refugees to aid them ; for it is a task of danger resulting often in exile. One 
young Pole who took part in the revolution, after enduring the greatest priva- 
tions, arrived in Paris, where he became dangerously ill. All communication 
with Poland was interdicted, and letters were intercepted. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he was reduced almost to despair ; when he met with a countryman 
who offered to convey a note to his parents, still residing in Warsaw. A few lines, 
stating merely his illness and destitution, arrived in safety; and the father, 
having for three years received no intelligence of his only son, was overjoyed to 
learn that he was alive, and made his friends partakers of his happiness. The 
very day after his answer, containing a check, was committed to the post, he 
Was summoned before the Governor of Warsaw, when, to his astonishment, he 
saw his letter on the table. Pasckevich commenced—“ Is this your writing ?” 
*‘It is.” ‘ Do younot know that it is contrary to the orders of the Czar that 
you should hold communication with refugees?” ‘ I have only sent my son 
money to keep him from perishing ; I have not touched on public affairs.” 
‘It matters not; you are holding correspondence with a rebel; and for this 
you are liable to punishment.” The poor father was then dragged to prison, 
where he remained for some time. 

RUSSIAN CENSORSHIP. 

Immediately on our arrival at Odessa, the portmanteau containing our books, 
sealed up at Liova, was delivered in due form at the chancellerie of the Gover- 
nor-General. The volumes were thence conveyed to the censor’s office, and we 
were informed that they would be detained till we should quit the country. 
Two days before sailing for Constantinople, we applied for their restitution ; 
and they were all returned with the exception of three. These were ‘ Voyage 
en Orient, par Fontanier, ”** Mrs. Starke’s Travels in Europe,” and  Auldjo’s 
Visit to Constantinople.”’ The first is prohibited in Russia: the other two are 
not in the list of those permitted; therefore they are forbidden. It seems 
scarcely credible that so great a power should maintain a system so illiberal. 
In Petersburg a chief censor ready, or professes to read, all books published in 
Europe; what he disapproves, are excluded from the country, and what he does 
not approve, including what he does not read, are not tolerated. Consequently, 
the whole intellectual appetite of this prodigious empire is gauged by one man’s 
capacity, and the supply limited by his caprice. 





COGITATIONS OF A VAGABOND BY AUTHORITY OF 
THE KING’S COMMISSION. 


ALTHovGH the relation of the titlepage to the contents is per- 
ceived when the book is read, it will convey but little notion of 
them till that process is submitted to. The ‘ Vagabond” is an 
officer who served with the army during its occupation of France 
after the battle of Waterloo, and since has occasionally revisited 
the country. His “cogitations ” consist of sketches of what he 
himself saw or what bis friends told him, as well as of reflections 
both social and political. These are none of them very novel or 
very profound; but they are sometimes sensible, often amusing, 
and full of a small shrewdness and cant smartness, which be- 
longed to the subaltern of a marching regiment some twenty 
years ago. Here is a specimen, in Ais resolution of the coolness 
with which NAPoLEon was received by the Parisians on his re- 
turn from Elba. 

The Scotch have the character of being excellent economists, but they can- 
not hold the candle to the French. It is well known in Paris, that it is cheaper 
in the depth of winter to go tothe pit in the theatres, than tosit at home and 
burn wood; hence the ‘love of the drama.” For the same reason, at that 
time of the year, as many people are to be found in the streets as in summer, 
but more particularly in the corridors, passages, and bazaars. In the latter 
there is generally a stove, which has great attractions; they take a warm and 
pass on. Hundreds of the most respectable families in Paris have calculated 

«the expense of fuel, and keeping a cook, against dining at a restaurateur’s; and 
the balance being found in favour of the latter, will at once account for the ap- 
parent neglect of domestic comfort, and the appearance of so many well-dressed 
females in all the coffeehouses of the capital. Children even of tender years 
join in this vagabond life; while the servant of all-work is left at home to blow 
on her fingers, and eat bread and butter out of the pockets of her apron, diver- 
sified sometimes with a little soupe maigre, concocted of pumpkin and skim- 
milk, with any crusts that may have been found too hard for her masticators, 
and which she cooks by bursting her cheeks over a few wretched embers left on 
‘the hearth. 

These people, with an instinctive feeling, figured to themselves the return of 
the allied armies to Paris ; hinc ille lachryme@. With habits and modes of living 
such as I have described, it may not be wondered at that the Parisians found 
neither recreation or amusement in feeding hordes of huogry Russians and 
Prussians, at the rate of six meals a day, with wine and tobacco. 

Madame Junot says that, in the preceding year, young Platoff was billeted 
on her hotel. He used to turn all standing, boots and spurs, into her fine white 
sheets ; and was endowed with so splendid an appetite, that it was all her 
maitre Uhotel could do to keep pace with it. The whole household was lost in 
wonder ; and amongst them laid a plot to check this march of stomach, if pos- 
sible. They gave the young Cossack a pretty strong dose of tartar emetic, and 
waited with anxiety for the result. Presumption and vanity! to think that 
any thing but a cannon-ball would turn the stomach of a Russian, accustomed 
to the digestion of train-oil, bullock’s liver, and saw-dust rusks. The patient 
fell into a profound sleep of some hours, and then woke, calling lustily for his 
dinner, to the great horror and dismay of Madame’s establishment. 


On matters purely professional our author displays some judg- 
ment and discrimination,—as in this criticism on the early employ- 





ment of the cavalry at Water!oo; the cause and effects of 
; : Which 
he says, have not yet been noticed. ; 

It was, at the time, a subject of wonder, particularly am + 
that at Waterloo Bonaparte had put in his caale so cap Fatty 
_— to general practice, and his own in particular. It was though yt 
might have been out of bravado, he having been supposed destitute ofthat? 
The effect of surprise might have gone a great way in enhancing th 
an attack of that nature; but this fault, (for fault it was,) ] have hai we 
good authority, attributed to Ney. He had seen what he thought a fay from 
moment for a charge of cavalry, and ordered one division to perform ; 
this movement drew on the whole body of dragoons and cuirassiers—ily 
entrainés, as the French expressed it. Sure 

Our light cavalry could not be well supposed capable of resistin the 
mentum ; and, in fact, the cuirassiers gained the plateau, and there i ~ 
our infantry in squares ; they thus became, as I may say, implicated: 
front of the fight, and there were no means afterwards of withdrawin, th 
They found, however, the squares to be of cast iron; no simple hammer; 
would make them malleable. Those brave men did, however, all that lay: 
their power; they returned over and over again to the charge; 20 often. 
deed, that their faces individually became familiar to our men, who used tp ~ 
‘ Here comes the jokers in the steel jackets again.’ Many old soldiers ing 
rear-rank, who had taken steady and deliberate aim at their mounted enep: 
within twenty or thirty yards, were extremely a to see them still keep 
their seats on horseback ; and the morning after the battle they set UP some gf 
the bodies of these jokers that had been shot in the head or sabred, to : 
whether they were actually fire-proof. They did not ré¥gllect, that the 
being in motion, the slightest angle of the cuirass would cause the ball to, 
flect. 

The cuirassiers were always on former occasions kept in hand, to actin the 
crisis of a battle ; and when infantry were shaken by fire of artillery, OF frog 
other cause, their charge must indeed have been most formidable ; at Watery 
their force was rendered nugatory, from being applied at the wrong time, 
did every thing he could to repair the error, and fought on foot with the] 
of the Guard with all the courage of a devoted soldier, but it was too late, 

MILITARY HOSPITALS. 

The Hotel des Invalides is altogether a fine structure, and well calcula 
for the purpose of an asylum for a portion of the disabled and wounded meq¢ 
anarmy; but I must confess, in going through this building, as wellas in sone 
visits [have paid to Chelsea, I had not that sort of satisfactory feeling whic 
many persons have expressed on the same occasion. To me there appeared ; 
sort of monotony, of inertness and melancholy, that pervaded both the plac 
and their inhabitants, difficult to describe by words. The same constant, dul 
routine of mere animal existence, unchequered with any incident that can royy 
the mind from the torpor of a life of consummate idleness; it gives a dull an 
stupified air to the inmates, which, I suspect, is never thrown off, except unde 
the stimulus of wine or beer. A man has nothing to do in the world butre 
collect the number of his mess and look after his eating and drinking utensil, 
I went several times into the library of des Invalides, in search of rare military 
books, and never saw above two or three of the pensioners there at a time, [t 
would appear, that even reading, to those who were capable, was too great an 
exertion; and the swmmum bonum of life seemed to consist in basking on 4 
bench in the sun, and turning over the gravel with the point of a stick, 

I have often thought, that had I been placed in similar circumstances, an 
had merited a pension, how much more [I should have preferred having gy 
shilling a day to do what I liked with, and go where I pleased, to be locked up 
in a palace, and regularly fed and put to bed, like an animal in a menagerie; in 
place of repeating a twenty times told tale to the same circle of acquaintanr, 
or listening to theirs, to wander about in search of relations, or long-lost friends 
settled in trade or business, and to their attentive ears give the history of 
chequered life, and ‘ fight battles o’er again.’ : 

I have no intention to depreciate the establishments of the Invalides or Che! 
sea, as national charities, but merely to say that they are somewhat overrated, 
Neither of them is capable, in time of war, of receiving one-fourth or one 
fifth of those who have claims on them; and I would therefore suggest, that 
these buildings should be devoted to those who have no friends or relatious 
alive. I speak this more strictly with respect to Chelsea; because, previous to 
the measure of the late Mr. Wyndham, it was the only refuge for the disabled 
and worn-out men of our army; but since regular pensions were fixed, the 
whole establishment might be exclusively dedicated to those who have no otter 
home, or so completely disabled and worn out as to be incapable of locomotion 

There are some facts in reply to General Van GRoLLMAN’s t& 
marks on the Duke of WeLLiNeTon’s evidence before the Com 
mittee of the House of Commons, touching the plunderings of the 
Prussians, which, though slight, support the general curreat af 
opinion as to their maraudings and wanton destruction of pt 
perty. The author has also some criticism on the dress and 
character of the armies of different countries, that may be pe 
rused with benefit ; and his sketches of the sights and scenes at 
Paris in 1815-16 will yield some amusing reading ; although the 
volume has no pretension to a high rank either as a military ort 
literary production. 








CAPTAIN GLASCOCK’S LAND SHARKS AND 
SEA GULLS, 
Tue reputation of Captain Giascock as a novelist has always 
struck us as being purely adventitious. Although possessing ® 
quick perception of the salient points of character as modified by 
custom, and great facility in bringing them out when a peculiat 
dialect is distinctive of the persons, he has no power of exhibiting 
it under the influence of strong emotion, or sustaining it beyonda 
dialogue or scene: still less has he the reproductive faculty of en: 
larging his experience—of connecting the actual with the invented, 
so as to forma regular and natural story. Capable of effective dee 
scription where the original is striking in itself, his want of imagis 
nation renders the generality of his descriptions literal, and often 
wearisome. Nor has he that power of generalization which enables 
the writer to point a moral from a single incident, and attain, what 
is after all the highest end of the belles lettres, “ truth severe : 
fairy fiction drest.” The causes which have somewhat unduly 
raised the fame of the gallant officer are—his being @ Coyle 
the Navy, his taking to write nautical tales when they were the 
rage, and his displaying the qualities we have enumerated in short 
tales, where the reader had not time to be wearied : these - 
lities, no doubt, are a main ingredient in a certain kind of popt 
larity, and Captain GLascock is a very prosaic nautical Boz. b: 
The production before us—one of the best of the author 's works 
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pits all his ebaracteristics in a highdegree. The story, turn- 
~ n the distresses springing from property illegally with- 
i ia by a grasping guardian and his amorous son in consequence 
m7 runaway match, is borrowed from the commonplace-books of 
the old novelists ; it is so inartificially contrived, that scarcely any 
pe has a direct relation to the hero, heroine, or their son; it is 

go clumsily managed, that its conduct is improbable or absurd; 
and some of the most striking incidents are borrowed from or 
ested by other writers,—as the challenge to Counsellor Waddy 

for his unintended ogling a lady at a boarding-house, from Boz; 
the scene with the housebreakers at a flash-house in St. Giles’s, 
m Bu.weR; and the escape from the French prison, from 
Peter Simple. At the same time, many of the scenes are dis- 
tinguished for much ludicrous interest, and the characters very 
often for a high degree of vraisemblance and force, though bor- 
dering upon caricature, especially where the peculiar ideas and 
technical jargon of a calling or a country have superadded their 
markings to a strong natural idiosyncracy,—as in the case of the 
two Irishmen living by their wits, and the different persons on 
ship-board, from the stupid finical M.P. captain, whose vessel was 
always kept on Channel service that the Minister might have the 
benefit of his vote, and whose chief conversation on board was 






























t, tha 
the ball about Parliamentary specches never to be made, through the offi- 
cers and crew, down to the black steward. We think, too, the 
nd; to actin ty author has shown greater delicacy of pencilling, in some of his 
ef qui ter scenes, than he had before displayed,—as, for example, in 
ng tims this little wintry piece. 
ith the lugs “ Ina little pastoral nook on the side of a sharp acclivity, near Teignmouth, 
3 too late, in Devonshire, stood, between forty and fifty years ago, and perhaps stands 
there still, a pleasant mansion, with its miniature park, its well-stored grange, 
vell cal and neatly-kept pleasure -grounds. This sequestered spot must have been a 
veil culated radise during the reign of spring, or amidst the glories of summer, or when 
velles nt the gorgeous plenitude of autumn makes glad the heart of man. But it is 
feeli 10 Som necessary now to view Ravenswood (such was the name it had borne more than 
roan Which acentury) by the light of a waning moon ina night of winter, namely, in the 
th apes month of February 179-. pe 
pres Places * Theshouse was built in the old fantastic style of Elizabethan architecture. 
that — dul The embayed for m of its latticed windows—its irregular front, broken into 
es By wo. sundry projections—its little turrets—its many grotesque gables—its ponderous 
a " and and lofty roof, and its pumerous clustering chimney-tops, gave it a quaint and 
roitiee romantic appearance, as it stood on the snow-covered ground in the slant moon- 
kin a shine. The edifice was almost surrounded by a shrubbery of evergreens, which 
oan w _ looked as luxuriant and leafy as in a more genial season ; for though there had 
ra been a heavy fall of snow in the early part of the night, it had been followed by 
seen ee It a breeze sufficiently strong to dislodge the flakes from the boughs. 
we ae ; “ But the gusts had ceased for awhile, and all around was now in deep 
tick, a silence. The very house, as the poct Wordsworth has said, would have seemed 
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to sleep in the genera} hush of nature, had not the gleam of a taper been sud- 

denly made manifest in one of the chamber windows.” 

The novel consists of four books; but three only have any na- 
tural separation. The first tells the story of the runaway match, 
prepares the reader for the beginning of the distress, and intro- 
duces him to many of the characters. The second book thickens 
the misery, till the supposed young widow is induced to marry 
Counsellor Waddy, to preserve herseif and infant son from starving. 
The third and fourth books show us this son at sea, and eventually 
conduct through many adventures to the winding-up of the plot. 
As we have said, the nautical part is by far the best: but the 
literal style, requiring so much space for its development, confines 
us to one bit of characteristic dialogue,—the subject being the 
character of the First Lieutenant, who had ordered two Midship- 
men aloft. 

Oy Well, I dun know, Paul,” said the Quartermaster, replying to an observa- 
tion which had fallen from his surly shipmate, ‘*it seems to me as we’re both on 
opposite tacks. I doe n’t deny as he is n’t a very good man in his station. No 
man knows better his business; and we all knows when he Aas his way and 
has his will, he handles the craft to an affigraffy; knocks her about like a 
cutter, and can work her—ay, work through the very eye of a needle. But, 
still, with all that, he wants it here, Paul,” said the veteran, pointing his fore- 
finger at least a hand and a half below the region of his heart, ‘he wants what 
they calls a little o’ the ile o’ kindness, to smooth and ease the works within. 
Now, look here, Mr. Paul—” 

bs Who the —— are you Mistering ?” interrupted Paul, in a surly tone. 

c Well, I axes your pardon, Pleasant Paul.” 

I'mas pleasant as you please, so long as you to keep to civil words ; but, 
— me, you’ve no right to Mister a man for nothin’. 

‘Well, now look here, Paul,” proceeded Weatherly, in a kindlier tone, “ I axes 
you to splice an eye in a stiff, closely laid-up piece of three, or three and a half; 
well, now d’ye thinks, as the strands ’oud so willingly open, if so be as you 
hadn’t a piece 0° coaxing grease at the pint o’ yer marl’nspike? Sartainly not. 
And 80 it is and ever was with a kindly word. But it’s never no use a-talkin. 
A man must see the warsity side o’ natur, afore he can bring his brains to bear 
in the nat’ral way. Moreover, they tells me he can’t claim kin, cat, or kitten, 
to mortal man or livin’ soul in the wide world—” 

“So much the better,” interrupted the uncouth Paul, “A chap as is n't 
free from friends, is never—no, never worth a tinker’s curse. —— all favour 
and affection, say I. Give me the feller as sarves out all alike. And say what 
you will, old Badger-the-bo, I tells you the ship ’oud be twenty times worse nor 
she is, if it waunt for ‘ Bawlin’ Bill.’ ” 

It may be necessary to apprize the reader that ‘‘ Bawling Bill” was the 
sobriquet which the First Lieutenant's pulmonary talents had obtained for him 
on the lower-deck. 

‘ “ And what’s more,” continued the surly topman, ‘and I'd say it face to 
face to every reefer afloat in the fleet, Bawlin’ Bill was right, perfectly right 
to make a sample o’ both. No, no; a blind look-out’s a blind look-out; you 
can’t soften it one way or t’other. It’s a fault, and a fault, moreover, I'd never 
orgive—never! I’m blest if I wouldn’t masthead my own mother for the 
sim’lar crime.” ; 
I “Oh, if ye comes to call it a crime,” said Weatherly, * it’s time to clue up. 
ris no “ 
rime ! at else ’ re call it? ee *, Ry aes 
oh ~~ F scnetery ‘oud yecall it? Is n’t it a crime to capsize the temper 
emper! ” interrupted Weatherly, ‘dash my wig, Paul, surely you are 
not the chap as now wants to talks Fone es _— , ii 
Why not? Is’t ’cause I speaks my mind like a man, I can’t talk o’ temper 
43 well as a chap as uses an ily tongue, and snivels away like a sighin’ catae 














maran as has a hankerio’ after a he soger ? Now, I axes you, or you, or any chap 
among ye as knows the difference atwixt a Jew’s-eye and a double piece o” 
pork; now I axes ye all, is n’t it just as great a crime as any in the articles 0’ 
war, for any chap, (I does n’t care who he may be, good, bad, or indifferent, ) to 
cause the first leaftennant to clap on a mug o’ misery, and to snarl at you, and 
at me, and every feller in the ship as comes athawt his hawse the rest o’ the 
cruce ? 

“ Answer me this,” returned Weatherly, waxing warm in debate: ‘is n’¢ 
a little allowance to be made fora lad? Is n’ta man a man? a boy a boy? 
and, damme, is n’t natur natur? Look here, now. S’pose we'll say—just for 
a bit of an argyfication; no more, you know, nor what Mr. Muddle calls a 
case in pint; s’pose so be the ship’s corporal or master-at-arms fetches me a 
letter when I’m standin’ at the conn. It comed, will say, by the Colpoys, the 
Pickle, or the Black Joke, or any other small craft as comed from ma 
Well, I does n’t hear from Nance, we’ll say, for a matter of six months—ma 
be more. Well, wou’d n’t natur say, ‘Tom, take a peep, old boy, at Nance’s 
fist, if only to see what she says of the brats?’” 

‘Tom, natur ’d get ye a precious blowing-up.” 

“¢ Not a bit on it, Paul; and, moreover, tho’ old Billy Blue had his buntin’ 
at the maia, ay, and pacing the quarter-deck, with all the skippers o’ the fleet 
in their best Sunday swabs and three-corner scrapers walking in his wake, Tm 
b'essed but I’d think no more o’ breaking Nance’s seal nor you, Paul, ’oud 
think o’ breaking you liberty ashore.” 

‘‘Then, if natur would n’t tell the officer o’ the watch to heave ye clean off 
the gun, an’ clap ye in the black list for the rest o’ the cruce, then all I can say 
is, Paul Potter is never the chap as knows nothin’ o’ natur.” 

«But I say, my hearty, is n’t there two sort o’ naturs? Is n’t there the 
natur o’ the man and the natur o’ the beast ?”’ 

“ And is n’t there the natur o’ the sarvus?” retorted Paul. ‘‘ Come, take 
the tarns out o’ that, if ye can.” 


PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue series of popular zoological works by Yarrett and BEeLy 
has received a very interesting and important addition, in a simi- 
lar one on animal physiology as applied to classification, by Pro- 
fessor Jones of King’s College, entitled 4 General Outline 
of the Animal Kingdom. People are pretty well acquainted 
with the appearance and peculiar formation and habits of indivi- 
dual animals; but of their leading generic characteristics, by 
which they are divided into distinct classes—of comparative ana- 
omy in a word —they are uninformed: it is reserved for the 
scientific naturalist to take such a comprehensive and enlightened 
view of the animal creation. 

Mr. Jones adopts Covier’s classification, of course; rearrang- 
ing, however, the miscellaneous mass of creatures, the lowest in 
the scale of animated nature, that Cuvier has lumped together 
indiscriminately under the head Zodphytes, or Radiated Animals. 
These are subdivided into two separate groups, each distinguished 
by essential differences of the nervous system; but requiring 
microscopic investigation and the most minute and patient observa~ 
tion of their organization and economy to discern their character- 
istics. To Mr. Owen science is indebted for one division, namely 
Nematoneurose, or Thread-nerved—in which nervous filaments are 
visible; and to Mr. M‘Leay for another, called Acrita—having 
no distinct nervous organization whatever. These last form as it 
were the connecting link between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms ; and include Sponges, and the lowest order of Polyps, 
which are the subjects of description in the First Part. The 
dried sponge that we use is only the skeleton of the multitu- 
dinous animal ; whose vital part consists of “a thin film of glairy, 
semifluid matter, composed of aggregated transparent glo- 
bules,” coating every filament; these filaments being moreover 
tubular. Here is a description of the ving sponge— 

“On placing a living sponge of small size ina watch-glass%r small glass trough 
filled with sea-water, and watching it attentively, something like a vital action 
becomes apparent. The entire surface is seen to be perforated by innumerable 
pores and apertures, some exceedingly minute, opening on every part of its peri- 
phery; others of larger dimensions, placed at intervals, and generally ele - 
vated upon prominent portions of the sponge. Through the smaller orifftes 
the surrounding water is continually sucked as it were into the interior of the 
spongy mass, and it as constantly flows out in continuous streams through the 
larger openings. * * is The entering fluid rushes in at the count- 
less pores which occupy the body of the sponge; but, in its progress through 
the canals in the interior, becomes directed into more capacious channels, com- 
municating with the prominent larger orifices, through which it is ultimately 
ejected in equable and ceaseless currents. Organized particles, which neces- 
sarily snend in the water of the ocean, are thus introduced into the sponge on 
all sides, and are probably employed as nutriment, whilst the superfluous or 
effete matter is continually cast out with the issuing streams as they rush 
through the fecal orifices.” 

THE BIRTH OF A SPONGE. 
‘ At certain ‘seasons of the year, if a living sponge be cut to pieces, the 
channels in its interior are found to have their walls studded with yellowish 
gelatinous granules, developed in the living parenchyma which lines them; 
these granules are the germs or gemmules from which a future race will spring ; 
they seem to be formed indifferently in all parts of the mass, sprouting as it 
were from the albuminous crust which coats the skeleton, without the appear- 
ance of any organs appropriated to their development. As they increase in 
size, they are found to project more and more iato the canals which ramify 
through the sponge, and to be provided with an apparatus of locomotion of a 
description which we shall frequently have occasion tomention. The gemmule 
assumes an ovoid form, and a large portion of its surface becomes covered with 
innumerable vibrating hairs or cilia,as they are denominated, which are of in- 
conceivable minuteness, yet individually capable of exercising rapid movements, 
which produce currents in the surrounding fluid. As soon therefore as a gemmule 
is sufficiently mature, it becomes detached from the nidus where it was formed, 
and, whirled along by the issuing streams which are expelled through the fecal 
orifices of the parent, it escapes into the water around. Instead, however, of 
falling to the bottom, as so apparently helpless a particle of jelly might be ex- 
pected to do, the ceaseless vibration of the cilia upon its surface propels it 
rapidly along, until, being removed to a considerable distance from its original, 
it attaches itself to a proper object, and, losing the locomotive cilia which it at 
first pc sed, it k fixed and motionless, and develops within its sub- 
stance the skeleton peculiar to its species, exhibiting by degrees the form of the 
individual from which it sprung. It is curious to observe the remarkable ex - 
ception which sponges exhibit to the usual phenomena witnessed in the repro- 











duction of animals, the object of which is evident, as the result is admirable. 
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The parent sponge, deprived of all power of movement, would obviously be 
incapable of dispersing to a distance the numerous progeny which it furnishes ; 
they must inevitably have accumulated in the immediate vicinity of their place 
of birth, without the possibility of their distribution to other localities. The 
seeds of vegetables, sometimes winged and plumed for the purpose, are blown 
about by the winds, or transported by various agencies to distant places ; but, 
in the present instance, the still waters in which sponges grow would not have 
served to transport their progeny elsewhere, and germs so soft and delicate 
could hardly be removed by other creatures. Instead therefore of being help- 
less at their birth, the young sponges can, by means of their cilia, row them- 
selves about at pleasure, and enjoy for a period powers of locomotion denied to 
their adult state.” 

The Polyps, including the Corals and the Actinia, called sea- 
flowers, that are found in puddles on the sea-beach, and devour 
muscles and small crabs, are a still more curious and interesting 
group of animals. 

The numerous diagrams illustrating the descriptions, make the 
organization of these animalcule as clearly intelligible as the 
anatomy of an elephant; and excite anew our admiring wonder 
at the endless variety of structure in the animal creation, and the 
extraordinary completeness and minuteness of the provisions for 
the nutrition and reproduction of every class of creatures. 

The appearance of books often indicates the names though not 
the character of the seasons; and so, although the nights are 
frosty and days of chilly gloom are freely intermingled with those 
of sunshine, it would seem that Irish and Continental tours are 
but beginning, from two publications of the week— 

1. Guide through Ireland, by James FRASER. 

2. A Hand- Book for Travellers in Switzerland and the Alps of Savoy 

and Piedmont, including the Protestant Vallies of the Waldenses. 

1. Mr. Frassr’s Guide through Ireland is a solid, painstaking, 
business compilation, combining in one volume the uses of a 
guide and a road-book. Making Dublin the head-quarters of the 
tourist, Mr. Fraser carries him whithersoever roads have pene- 
trated; laying down his route from the capital to the extremity 
of each line, and giving at the commencement a list of every town 
or village on the road, with their respective distances from each 
other, and their total distance from Dublin. He then proceeds to 
fill up the route, by describing the points of the intermediate 
country and the principal features of the towns and villages. A 
map of Ireland, of remarkable graphic clearness, accompanies the 
volume, with several local maps or views, and a variety of statis- 
tical tables. As regards the accuracy of particular facts, we are 
Not in a condition to speak; but the general arrangement of the 
volume warrants its recommendation to any one about to make 
a tour through Ireland. 

2. The Hand- Book for Travellers to Switzerland and Savoy, is 
not only‘dististinguished for all the qualities which marked its 
predecessors,—fulness of minute and useful information, great 
accuracy in its facts, much skill in their arrangement, with far 
more of literary ability and general knowledge than is usually 
displayed in guide-books,—butalso introduces, and for the first time, 
the Alpine regions of Piedmont and Savoy to the English travel- 
lers; who may thus have the advantages of Switzerland without 
its extortion. 

The introductory chapters in the present volume are as striking 
as those in the first for general views of the country and the 
people. Here is one— 

‘¢ In seeking a passage over the Alps, the most obvious course was to find out 
the vallies which penetrate furthest into the great chain, following the course 
of the rivers to their sources, and then to take the lowest traversable part in order 
to descend to the opposite side. The variety and sudden transitions presented 
by such a route are highly interesting. In the course of one day’s journey, the 
traveller passes from the climate of summer to winter, through spring. The 
alteration in the productions keeps pace with that of the temperature. Leaving 
behind him stubble-fields, whence the corn has been removed and housed, he 
comes to fields yet yellow and waving in the ear; a few miles further, and the 
crop is still green; yet higher, and corn refuses to grow. Before quitting 
the region of corn, he enters one of dark, apparently interminable forests of 
pine and larch, clothing the mountain-sides in a sober vestment. Above this, 
the haymakers are collecting the short grass; the only produce which the 
ground will yield. Yet the stranger must not suppose that all is barrenness 
even at this elevation. It seems as though Nature were determined to make 
one last effort at the confines of the region of vegetation. From beneath the 
snow-bed, and on the very verge of the glacier, the profusion of flowers, their 
great variety, and surpassing beauty, are exceedingly surprising. Some of the 
ag ornaments of our gardens, here born to blush unseen,—gentians and 
ilies, hyacinths and blue-bells, intermixed with bushes of the red rhododen- 
dron, the loveliest production of the Alps, scattered over the velvet turf, give it 
the appearance of a carpet of richest pattern. The insect world is not less 
abundant and varied ; thousands of winged creatures are seen hovering over the 
flowers, enjoying their short existence, for the summer at these elevations lasts 
but for three or four weeks: the rapid progress of vegetation to maturity is 
equalled by the rapidity of its decay ; and in eight or ten days flowers and but- 
terflies have passed away. Above this region of spring, with its gush of springs, 
its young herbage and vivid greensward, its hum of insects just burst forth, and 
its natural flower-beds glittering with rain-drops, that of winter in Lapland or 
Siberia succeeds. All around the summit of a pass over the high Alps, is 
either snow, glacier, or bare rock. The only plants that grow are dry lichens ; 
which seem intended but to keep up the semblance of vegetation, and to per- 
petuate nature’s cheerful hues of green. The rarefied air is icy cold, and exer- 
cise and quick motion are necessary to keep up the circulation of the blood. 
The agreeable murmur of falling water, which has accompanied the traveller 
hitherto incessantly, here ceases; all is solitude and silence, interrupted only by 
the shrill whistle of the marmot, or the hoarse cawing of an ill-omened raven 
The ptarmigan starts up from among heaps of unmelted snow at the traveller’s 
approach ; and the lammergeyer, (the condor of the Alps, ) disturbed in his re- 
past on the carcass of a sheep or cow, is seen soaring upwards in a succession of 
corkscrew sweeps till he gains the ridge of the Alps, and then disappears. 

“ Such are the remarkable gradations which the stranger encounters in the 
course of a few hours on a single pass of the Alps; but the most striking 
change of all, is that from the region of snow and ice on the top of the moun- 
tain to the sunny clime and rich vegetation of Italy, which awaits the traveller 
at the South foot of the Alps.” 





Letters from the West Indies, by Witttam Luo es 
Dr. Luoyp accompanied a sort of deputation pe MD, 
“ Josepa Srurce, Tomas Harvey, and Jouy’ Scone 
visit they made to the West Indies during 1836 ana ie Oa 
view to inquire into the condition of the Negroes and th » With 
of the Apprenticeship Act; and, with the same objects, : 
his own visit to Demerara. What he saw he wrote » eis 
of to his friends at home; and on his return he has bi; 
his letters, at their request. As a plain matter-of-fact ” ws 
literally descriptive of external appearances both natont 
social, this publication will have some interest, especially t : 
Friends. But the feeble thoughts and style of Dr, leon" we 
dered odd rather than quaint by the unsparing use of Qt rete 
phraseology, will have little attraction to general readers: aa 
cially since events have superseded all practical interest ‘ak 


an 8Ccoun, 





main subject of his Letters—the condition of the Negro appn 
tices, and their aptitude for freedom. Prete 


The third volume of Lives of the Most Eminent Literary 
Scientific Men of Great Britain, in Dr. Laroner’s Cyclopa4j 
No. 106, embraces the dramatic poets of the last two century 
The volume is useful in supplying a want,—for no regular est 
lection of these writers’ lives has yet appeared; and the Teader 
meeting the names of SHIRLEY, DAVENANT, SHADWELL, Serr 
Wycuer_y, Mrs. ApHARA Benn, &e. had no means of readit 
learning any thing about them except by a reference to thy 
meagre details of a biographical dictionary. The execution of thy 
work, however, is scarcely equal to the design; for a review ¢ 
the productions and a running history of the stage are substitute 
for biography; and though possessing a good deal of SOssiping 
knowledge of the age and its dramatic literature, the authors.q, 
not seem to have penetrated below the surface,—chiming in with 
vulgar prejudice, and taking as authority every report. There ig 
some irregularity, too, in the writing of the Lives,—which seem to 
be the work of several persons, who have proceeded without regard 
to any regular plan; and the chronology in some places is ah. 
surdly defective, from want of correcting the press. Still the 
volume is curious, and will have a good deal of attraction for dra. 
matic and literary devotees. 

The object of Dr. Henry's Dialogue between a Bilious Patient 
and a Physician, is to enforce the doctrine, that purgative medi. 
cines of any kind are not only useless but mischievous, either a 
palliatives or cures for indigestion, bile, and similar affections, 
The opinions respecting the secretions of the bowels, so widely 
entertained by the people, and so authoritatively enforced by 
ABERNETHY and his successors, Dr. HENRY ingeniously aims at 
proving to be absurd, and that Nature has provided means to 
prevent injurious constipation (of course excepting the case of 
active disease.) The remedy of Dr. Henry for the class of disor 
ders enumerated is simple, and resolvable into temperance and 
exercise. Give the stomach less work to do, or strengthen the 
system by air and active exercise, in order to enable it to do its 
work; but abstain zm éofo from purgatives, which always weaken, 
and at last lose their effect. It is difficult to rise from the perusal 
of this clearly-written little tract, without admitting the theory of 
Dr. Henry; but in applying it, he scareely perhaps makes sufi- 
cient allowance for the effects of the unnatural habits of our 
ancestors and ourselves; many of us, as regards diet and medis 
cine, being in as artificial a state as the confirmed dram-drinker, 
Even granting that his system would operate as he implies, the 
patient would need the philosopher more than the physician; for 
his body can only be cured at the expense of a moral and mental 
contest. 


The Field, the Gurden, and the Woodland. The object of this 
elegant little book is not to teach botany, but to inculcate a taste 
for it, by bringing together some of the most interesting facts 
connected with vegetation, whether relating to the wonders, the 
beauties, or the utilities of the vegetable world. This purpose is 
agreeably accomplished by the text, whilst the eye is attracted by 
a considerable number of wood-cuts; but the book possesses some 
of that hard dryness which distinguishes the Utilitarians when 
they aim at rising to eloquence of style or descending to sweet 
ness of manner. 


The Zoological Gardens: a Hand-Book for Visiters. This 
slender pocket volume of some hundred pages, is, like the pre 
ceding publication, rather intended to titillate than teach. Pro 
fusely enriched with spirited and frequently characteristic cuts of 
the principal specimens in the Zoological Gardens, it appends to 
each a description of their haunts, of their natural character, ot of 
some anecdotes of their behaviour when in captivity,—pleasait 
to read, though displaying no novelty, and useful for its intended 
purpose, that of telling something about the creature before them 
to those who may visit the Gardens or any other collection of wild 
beasts. 


The last volume of the Naturalist’s Library—the Seventh of 
the Mammalia—contains the British Quadrupeds ; the numberof 
species, never Very great, being now reduced to fifty. In civilized 
and thickly-peopled countries, beasts of prey disappear; though 
the lesser—as vermin—from their extraordinary fecundity, and 
their inaccessible haunts, are not easily extirpated. Mr. M‘Gu- 
LIVRAY'S descriptions of the conformation and habits of the dif- 
ferent animals combine scientific exactness with the broader and 
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hye more it geal to study the character and dispositions of 
» Oda of anime yraation. The account of the Red Deer and the sport 
» With the Ln ting has the vividness of a picture by LanpsEER: but 

© Worki of deere e sure, the hunter's instinct is called into activity. 
extend here, 10 neravings of bats, moles, weasels, squirrels, “ rats and 
40 aecouns ed a each small deer,” are more accurate in form than co- 
S Publis mice 90° sut the plates are all open to the objection that applies 
Natrating wwe t representations of the smaller animals—that they convey 
l ay to 08 not idea of the size of the creature. We do not stipu- 
| or their being all drawn to one scale, nor do we quarrel with 

a 





in one plate being in fact as large as a stag in an- 













































OF Quaker ear eg we must again protest against the glaring absurdity 
CTs; eg cf correctness of figuring a wild cat so as to appear the size of 
rest in the ane = a fox as large as a lion, an otter of the dimensions of a 
310 appreg, on ‘year, in relation to the objects around them. The error 
Po oo nom introducing a landscape background as viewed from 
" whe ordinary point of sight, while the animals are represented as 
Crary ya to the eye,—which in such a case would be very near the 
Yelopai eel and be limited in its range of vision: the immediately 
e me surrounding objects would appear of nearly the same scale of pro- 
a ph portions as the animals themselves. 
ts Semi The English Welsh Teacher, by Ricuarp Daviss, though 
* Teadily intended to teach Welsh children English, may be useful in ena- 
ti to thy bling persons visiting Wales to acquire a smattering of the lan- 
: : 0 Of the guage spoken by the humbler classes, sufficient for ordinary pur- 
Path ses, supposing that there is not a familiar introduction to the 
substituted Welsh language. It is the production of a Welsh schoolmaster, 
Brey, whose English reads quaint and primitive; and it consists of a 
‘ OTS do yocabulary of common words and simple pbrases, that may rea- 
or mith dily be got by heart; but, being intended for natives of the 
oh g ere iy Principality, the greatest seeming difficulty, pronunciation, is no 
out rept further explained than by giving the sound of each letter of the 
ces is ab, alphabet, at 
Still thy Various ingenious methods have been adopted by teachers of 


n for dra the French language to impress on the memory of the learner the 


genders of nouns substantive, which are so puzzling to the 
student ; but the plan of M. pg Porguert of printing them in 


$ Patient different colours, the masculine in blue and the feminine in red, 


pr. edi is the simplest and most efiicacious. As the author of the Petit 
fect, ba Vocabulare Francais-Angilais remarks, the memory often recalls, 
0 wide as if by mechanical process, the very page in which the word or 


sentence recollected was learnt; and acting on this principle, he 
employs the aid of the eye to assist the understanding. The 
words are classed under different heads, to facilitate reference and 
further aid the memory. 
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Case of ——— 

of disor. A Disclosure of the Principles, Designs, and Machinations of 
~ and the Popish Revolutionary Faction of Ireland, by Joun RYAN, 
hen the Esq., &c. We received this volume some time since, and put it 
0 do its aside, as the kindest thing we could do by the author. As, however, 
weaken, he reiterates his demands for a notice, and with Irish pertinacity, 
Laing we have no objection to say—that his principal object is to esta- 
heory af blish a conspiracy amongst the Catholics of Ireland; that his 
“o evidence to prove it is an account of outrages quoted from Irish 


newspapers, and reprints of popular ballads; and that his ultimate 
remedy, minor ones failing, is the repeal of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act. Besides this, he favours the reader with an histo- 
rical sketch of Catholic machinations since the massacre under 
Cuartgs the First, and paints the Irish “savages” partly by 
means of his own original observations, partly by extracts from 
writers of kindred notions. Such are the matter and form of Mr. 
Ryan's book: his temper is that of a rabid Orangeman, conceal- 
ing his fury under an unctuous calmness; his logic sets reason at 
defiance; and his style is racy Milesian, a little sobered down. 
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nde FINE ARTS. 

ed by : THE NEW SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 

pee Iv going over the Palace at Versailles, the guide who conducted us 
aan through the suite of state apartments not commonly shown to the 


oak public, vented many a “ sacre” at the impracticable fastenings. He 


ad to lock and unlock many doors; and in almost every case the key 
seemed to be —- unacquainted with the ways of the lock, and 
lost its way among the wards, though they were certainly not very 


This intricate ; and it was not till he had turned it to the right and to the 
pree left with a force that would have hampered any English lock of 
Pro ordinary construction, that the refractory bolt yielded to a vigorous 
ts of shaking of the door. The contrast between the crazy fastenings and 
Is to the shabby-looking handles, that would hardly be thought fit for a 
or of stable in ugland, and the gorgeous splendour of the apartments, in 
sant which the carving and gilding of the walls are exquisite as works of 
ded art—where whole suites of apartments are literally lined with paint- 
Lan fn and the corridors are sculpture galleries—struck us very 
vild orcibly, The magnificence, it is true, is oppressive to the sense ; 


the eye is fatigued with the glitter of gilding, the glow of colour, ; 


= the multitude of costly objects that attract notice on every 

; side: there is .a want of repose and variety in the effect, that 
) ol makes the transition to the stately gardens outside a welcome relief; 
r of and one feels even the clipped foliage of the lofty alleys—verdurous 





What a contrast to our Pimlico Palace! There the locks and door- 
handles are of the most approved manufacture; but the costly decora- 
tions of the hall and staircase only make the low, narrow, petty pro- 
portions of the building more apparent; while in the apartments the 
upholsterer usurps the place of the-artist, and sculpture and painting are 
subsidiary to hangings and furniture. 

This is an apposite illustration of the state of the arts in this 
country. Human ingenuity has been taxed to improve our locks, 
wiich not only resist all attacks, but tell tales of attempts on their 
virtue; but our walls are bare of ornament, and the struggles of taste 
are more amusing than attractive in the furniture of ourrooms. Capi- 
tal, the motive power in the advancement of civilization in a commer- 
cial country like ours, has directed science to the improvement of the 
useful arts: our docks are perfect if our dining-rooms are not. 
Taste is an intellectual appetite, however, whose cravings once felt will 
be gratified in some way: at present it is satisfied with coarse and 
homely food, but when better is placed within its reach that it will 
have. A fine picture or a beautiful statue are still “caviare to the 
general ;” but cultivation will rapidly effect an alteration in this state 
of things. The system of education for the eye, now in course of 
operation, will bring about that desirable state of things in the world of 
art so happily expressed by Professor WaaGEN as prevailing in the 
time of RaFFAELLE, “ when the artists were more workmen and the 
workmen more artists.” It is this connexion between the arts and manu- 
factures, by the union of science and fancy, that it was the object of Mr. 
Ewarrt's Committee to effect ; and the new Schools of Design are the 
first fruits. In them are contained the seeds that, cast into soil pre- 
pared by the spread of intelligence to receive them, will germinate and 
spring up into a harvest of beauty and delight. 

The one thing wanting is education: our grand defect is a deficiency 
of method; and in nothing is it so evident as in the arts of design. 
From the humblest mechanic to the greatest artist, a want of exact 
and systematic knowledge is felt. The Schools of Design are intended 
for artisans only; but instruct them, and the artists will educate them~ 
selves: feeling the upward pressure of the lower ranks of art, they must 
take a higher and stronger position, which a solid and extended course 
of study will give them, and from that elevation they will have a more 
exalted and enlightened view of theirart. At present we rely too much 
on the patronage of fashion and wealth : this is useful in fostering exotic 
luxuries and elegancies till they become naturalized among the people, 
but it is only by public encouragement that they can become perma- 
nently established as a branch of productive industry. National sup- 
port is the only sure and solid foundation for art; and education is the 
lever by which to raise it on that basis. 

Of the new Schools of Design there are at present but two esta- 
blished in London,—one by the Government, occupying the apartments 
formerly appropriated to the Royal Academy, at Somerset House; 
the other formed by the Society for Promoting Practical Design, of 
which Mr. Ewart is President, at Saville House, Leicester Square. 
The object of both is the same, but the course of instruction at the 
Society’s school includes the study of the human figure ; which, it ma 
be remembered, was expressly excluded from the Government school, 
to allay the jealous fears of the Royal Academy: moreover, there are 
lectures delivered at Saville House, and a library of books and prints 
and a museum of casts and models are in course of formation ; the price 
of admission, too, is very much lower, being less than the terms of the 
Mechanic’s Institute; and there are evening as well as day classes. 
The course of lectures for the summer quarter will be concluded on 
Tuesday, the 25th instant; when Mr. Lort will deliver a lecture 
on Sculpture, to be illustrated by a numerous selection of casts from 
the antique and modern statues, furnished from his galleries in Dean 
Street. The subjects of the other lectures have been as follows— 
Fresco, by Mr. Latitta; Anatomy and Physiology, by Mr. Carpue ; 
Chemistry, by Mr. Maucuam; Botany, by Mr. CuaTTERLey; and 
Modelling, by Mr. Rivers. The institution being as yet in its infancy, 
no extraordinary results are to be looked for; but thus far, we believe, 
its progress has been satisfactory. We take occasion to hint that con- 
tributions to its library and museum would be very acceptable. A class 
for the instruction of females in drawing is about to be formed, under 
the direction of competent teachers of that sex; and from the number 
of occupations in which women are engaged requiring a cultivated taste 
and an educated eye, the advantages of such an arrangement are at once 
apparent: the making of artificial flowers, so long monopolized by the 
French, though a principal, is only one among many. 

The prospect of usefulness of the Government School of Design, 
we are glad to find, is extending and brightening, under the influence 
of its new director, Mr. Witttam Dyce. The prohibition of the 
human figure is so far relaxed, that the study of it from casts is per- 
mitted. A striking proof of the pernicious consequences of neglect- 
ing the study of the figure occurred very lately, in the instance of some 
rich hangings made for Mr. Horr’s villa at Deepdene: the execution 
of the design was beautiful, with the exception of the human forms in- 
troduced, which were so ill-drawn, that the effect was destroyed; one 
portion of the pattern being as defective as the other was perfect. 
We believe that even Sir Francis CHANTREY, who was most decided 
in his opposition, has qualified his opinion ; and that the anatomy of 
the human form, as well as of the brute, will become a recognized part 
of the education of the mechanic artist. 

We make no allusion to the first display of the works of the stu 
dents; for, though far from being discreditable to a young institu- 
tion, it does not call for particular remark. Two or three years must 
elapse before the genius of the artisans can be fully developed by the 
educational process. From the talents and zeal of Mr. Dyce, we 
augur the best results. He is a young painter from Scotland; and his 
first great picture, “*‘ The Descent of Venus,” which was exhibited at 
the very last display made by the Royal Academy at Somerset House, 
excited general admiration, and gave promise of future distinction: it 
was preeminently remarkable for beauty of colour and graceful design— 
two qualities most essential to the perfection of ornament. It is not 
only in fancy and executive skill, however, that Mr. Dyce is so highly 
qualified for his office ; he brings to his duties a theoretical and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the various styles of decorative art. The just 


and enlarged views he takes of the course of study, are developed 





zed ay o'ertopped by waving boughs, like feathers round the hat of 

gh the Grand Monarque—a refreshment after the heat and glare of the 

od Pomp of royalty. Still the grandeur of the Museum Palace is cha- 

ve Tacteristic of Tegal state and national ingenuity: it exemplifies the 

if. ine of ornament and the scientific skill of the nation, as the pictures 

id oe its history and achievements; and altogether Versailles is a 
Place that Frenchmen may well be proud of 








in a published “ Letter to Lord Meadowbank and the Committee 
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of the Board of Trustees for the Encouragement of Arts and Manu- 
factures,” Edinburgh ; wherein he lays down a complete and compre- 
hensive plan of art education and sound principles: we hope he will be 
enabled to carry it into operation. We cannot go into the details: but 
one feature of it is particularly good and striking, from its novelty; 
this is the separation of the study of form and colour into two distinct 
ursuits, capable of being combined.at. pleasure, of course. It often 
appens that an individual has a lively and correct perception of the 
beauties of form, who has no aptitude whatever for colour; and some- 
times, but the instances are more rare, vice versd: the bias.is soon 
made evident, without any phrenological examination; and in such 
cases, the separate course of study will be attended with the most sa- 
tisfactory results. 
The student, gifted with ‘an eye for colour” only, would direct his 
attention to the invention of patterns, depending for their effect on the 
arrangement of hues; while one who possessed “an eye for form,” 
would apply himself to the modelling of ornaments in relief for metal 
and marble, and the designing of shapes for useful and ornamental ves- 
sels and furniture; and he who combined the two faculties, would be 
employed in designs where figures and colours were equally required, 
as in arabesques. A principal department of the ‘ school of colour” 
would be the practice of painting in fresco and distemper, as well as in 
oils and water colours; and the study of the harmonies of hues as ap- 
plied to architectural decoration, glass-painting, china, hangings, &c. 
The foliage of living plants is a source of endless variety of grace- 
ful ornament; but, for want of the power to trace their characteristics 
to the geometrical elements of beautiful forms, and develop them in 
an architectural shape, nature has been a sealed book to the decorator: 
we have never evolved the elegance of our indigenous plants and 
flowers, as the Greeks did in the instance of the honeysuckle and 
acanthus—they would have discovered a principie of grace in a cabbage. 
We are surrounded by lovely combinations both of form and colour, 
and gifted with a perception of them in nature; but, for want of 
sciential observation, we can make no use of these riches. Why 
should not we be able to originate a new order of architecture ? or at 
least new capitals to columns, something better than the rams’ horns in 
Regent Street? We do not lack inventive genius, but the channel 
for it to flow in. What lavish beauty, what fertile ingenuity is shown 
in the quaint ornaments of Gothic architecture! The same fancy, con- 
trolled by classic taste and directed by the light of science, would pro- 
duce yet happier results. With reference to carpets, silks, and calicoes, 
the most accomplished artist would fail of producing a workable de- 
sign, for want of acquaintance with the process of weaving or printing. 
In short, the union of science with art om got to be affected, to bring 
the genius and talent of the country into operation. We have had 
enough of the art of war ; it is time that we begin to cultivate the arts 
of peace. 
In connexion with this subject, we may observe that several 
German works of coloured architectural Ornaments and Designs 
for Furniture, publishing in numbers, are imported in this country. 
Among them are series of Pompeiian decorations, Moorish devices, 
arabesque scrolls, Gothic ornaments, Italian mosaics, and modern 
German designs for walls and ceilings. They are executed in litho- 
graphy, printed in colours and gold, in the same manner as the superb 
polychromatic print of the Court of Lions in the Alhambra, publisbed 
by Mr. Jones, separately from his large work on that unique relic 
of Moorish magnificence. 
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Rowland and Hight, Strood, Kent, builuers—Cross and Foote, Rood Lane, spirit-mer 
chants—Cooke and Manlove, bobbin-turuers—J. and R. Dempster, Wells, dealers—T. 
and T. Proudfoot, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Squate. bookbinders—Clayton and Airey, 
Harden Beck. Yorkshire, machine-makers—M_ and T. Kurnell, Bridgewater, drapers— 
Harris and Kye, Golden Square, attornies—Fishwick and Jackson, Oldham, veteri- 
nary-surgeons—R., L., and S. Phillips; as far as regards L, Phillips—E. and G. 
Smith, Whistones, Worcestershire, carpenters—Wiuterbottom aud Chadwick, Higham 
Fold Mill, Ashton under Lyne, cotton spinners—Pooley and Co. Manchester, cotton- 
spinners— Meredith and Ellis, Dubliv, schoolmistresses— Lister and Ledgard, Dews- 
bury, Yorkshire, ship-carpenters, BANKRUPTS, 

Beaut, Jonny, Truro, mine agent, to surrender Sept. 21, Oct. 23: solicitors, Messrs, 
Leach and Co, Devonport; Mr. Little, Devonport ; and Messrs. Sole, Aldermanbury. 

Briaos, Ropert, Ulverstone, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Sept. 26, Oct. 23: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Taylor and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. Moser, Kendal. 

Dusoc, Cuarves Hyacinrue, Princes Street, Spitalfields, silk-dyer, Sept. 18, Oct. 
23; solicitor, Mr Gray, Flemming’s Street, Kingsland Road; official assignee, Mr 
Edwards, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 

Gapssy, Wit iam junior, Manchester, joiner, Oct. 1,23: solicitor, Mr. Appleby, 
King’s Road, Bediord Row; and Mr. Oliver, Mauchester. 

JENNINGS, THOMAS junior, Canterbury, slate-merchaut, Sept, 28, Oct. 23; solicitors, 
Mr. Kirk, Symond’s Inn; and Mr. Wilkinson, Canterbury. 

Hoveuton, Wittiam, Kirkham, Lancashire, tow-spiuner, Sept. 25, Oct. 23: soli 
citors, Mr. Appleby, King’s Road, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Liddell and Whiteside, 
Poulton-le- Fylde, Lancashire. 

Hurcainson, Jane, Last Retford, wine-merchant, Sept. 26, Oct. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hawkins and Co, New Boswell Court; and Mee and Bigsby, East Kettord. 

Mircset, BaRNaBas, York, builder, Sept. 24, Oct. 23; solicitors, Messrs. Strang- 
ways and Walker, Barnard’s Inu; and Messrs, Blackburn and Hopps, Leeds. 

Price, Cuar.es, Clerkenwell Green, lamp-mauufacturer, Sept. 20, Oct. 23: soli- 
citor, Mr. Murray, London Street; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

SauNDERs JouN junior, Paternoster Row, bookseller, Sept. 2], Oct. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Adlington and Co, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr, Clark, St. Swithin’s 
Lane, DIVIDENDs. 

Oct. 3, Cockburn, Carlisle, grocer—Oct 2, Procter, Nettleham, Lincolnshire, farmer 





INSOLVENT. 
Aarons, Enurorr Lewis, St. James’s Place, Aldgate, 
ie - ahaha “ Domseners. 
AILEY, T'aomas, Keighley, Yorkshire, worsted-spj 
Oct. 26: solicitors, Messrs, Hawkins and Co. New Boswell Courts uate? Sept, a9 
by snag Keighley ; and Mr. Wells, Bradford. * Messrs, Hall anj 
RuNT, Tuomas, Macclesfield, traveller, Sept. 29, Oct. 26: solic} 
and Co. Temple; Mr. Redfern, Leek; and Mr. Higginbotham, Mesteescts Jating 
oox, Wittram, Lincoln, innkeeper, Oct. 3, 26: solicitors, Mr Win -~ ‘ 
“ Messrs. Dudding and Cooke, Lincoln. — Gray's top, 
ALKNER, JoHN BanastRrE, Liverpool, share-broker. Sept. 96, Oct. M., | 
Messrs. Taylor and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. L j Say Prec dee’ Solicitors 
Waln, Liverpool. ‘aces and Co, Liverpool ; and My, 
Oats, Joun, Liverpool, auctioneer, Sept. 29, Oct. 26: solici 
“= Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr. Kenyon, Liverpool. Soltcitors, Messrs, Walmsley 
opgERs, WILLIAM, Sheffield, licensed victualler, Sept. 26, ~26: soli 
Fiddey, Sergeant’s Inn; and Mr. Smith, Sheffield. 4 Omen Solicitors,4iy 
— Cuarues, King’s Place, C ial Road, linend Sept. 25, ont 
solicitors, Messrs, Turner and Hensman, Basing Lane; ial assi; we 3 
Birchin Lane, one gs ae Alsager, 


oil-merchant, Sept. 14, 





Oct. 5, Baker, St. John Street Pr ro 
ct. 5, Baker, St. John Street, distiller—Oct. 31, Wheelwright, Birmi 
—Nov. 6, Tabberer, Birmingham, cheesemonger—Oct. 6, Thorne, Cc hisledem 
hay-dealer—Nov. 1, Williams, Manchester, glass.manufacturer—Oct, 15, Chaat 
Oldham, cotton-spinner—Oct. 15, Tetlow, Mauchester, house- painter, : wick, 
CERTIFICATES, 
- = = sie, unless “a be = to the contrary, on or before Oct, 5 
erry, Bath, hardwareman--M‘Nichol, Liverpool, merchant— R 

table- knife-mannfacturer—J. W. and H. Brooks, re Itenham . ane Sheflild, 



























7 ak rs— Wij. 
lett, Brandon, grocer—Welden, Leckhampton, Gloucestershire, brick-maker—Ma} 
Callington and Cotehcle, Cornwall, timber-merchaut—Re: ‘au, Mai alachy, 
Garden, victualler, 8 ate Lane, Covent 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIGN. 
Muir, James Steven, Ayr, merchant, Sept. 18, Oct. 2. 
PRICES CURRENT. 1 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday| Monday| Tuesday|Wednes.| Thurs, Friday, 
a? ——e 
3 per Cent.Consols....... 94 944 943 944 943 94} 
DittoforAccount........- 944 943 943 943 944 944 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,....| shunt —_— -— — — naa 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced....} shut — —— — pat it nal 
New 3¢ per Cents.......+.) 101g 101Z 1013 102 102 10y 
Long Aunnities.... ae shut —— —_— anes pt ot <a 
Bank Stock,8 perCt.......] «shut a —— — — tay 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct..... -|o— = 2654 265 2654 ome 
Exchequer Bills,2d.p.diem. | 73 pm 7: 71 rt! q 72 
fudia Bonds,3 per Cent...) 73 pm 7 -_ 73 — 3 

















FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Offictal Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evenings) 


Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 84 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. — 
Austrian ...cceceees 5 — — Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — i= 
Belgian...... ved S900 5 — 103 | Mississippi (New).....6 -- | 95 
Brasilian...ccecccscee S — 83¢ | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — | — 
Bueaos Ayres....... 6 — —— | New York(payble.1858) 5 -- | 94g 
a 6 — — | Ditto (Ditto 1887) 6 —- | —. 
Colombian of 1824 ....6 — 25% Ohio....... Cotecesson @ = | mmm 
Danish......... eoceee 3 — 7 Pennsylvanian (pay 1858) 5 — | 95 
Dutch, Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 54 Peruvian ..... ganeeane 6 — — 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 103 Portuguese ..... crooner dd — 933 
French.....0- cecccee 3 — | 81f 25e Ditto, ....... coeceeee FO 14 
Ditto... 0.00 cccccees 5 Of Qe Ditto New .....50.. «+5 — | 35 
Greek of 1825...... oe FS — — Prussian...... erccccee 4 — | ome 
Louisiana.......000.0. 5 — 95¢ Russianof1822.......5 — | lg 
Mexican...:.. mokienieiabe 5 — — Ditto (Metallic) ...... — | 
ee ace — 234 Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 19% 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 





















Anglo-Mexican Mines ......... 3 |\Commercial Docks....... «66. | — 
Blanes «ccscccvcccesce ececee] \East and West Iudia,.......+0| 109 
Brazilian Imperial ........ eeu 18 ||\London....... Cocecccccecse eo | 60 
ee Rr ree 10—-||St. Katherine ........... cocce | IF 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 10¢ |, Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... | — 
United BAGRIGRT: 65.0.6:0:0 s ccivicices 24 |\London Westminster Bank ..., pa 
Australian Agricultural ..... ++-| — | National Provincial Bank..... | 35 
Canada Company ....6.6-..0+ 29 =| Provincial Bank of Ireland .,.. | 424 
General Steam Navigation ..... 233 || 
GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, SEPT, 14. 
Se 8 - te Co Be & & 
Wheat,Red New 54 to 58 ot Maple .,..... 36... 38 Oats, Feed, 21 ., 23 
ine 60 .. 63 34 . 40 Mime 45 24 06 25 
White, 60 .. 63 37 +42) Poland... 24 4. 96 
Fine .. 64 .. 66 56 5| — Fine...27..28 
Superfi 66... 68 60 38| Potato... 28 .. 2% 
eee ee 35 -- 38 Finesse 30 +6 82 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD, * 











Beef .....cccccee 2elid. to 3s. @d to Bs 3: 10d. to 48 ; 
Mutton . 8 3 8 40.4 ° 
VOR ..000 8 4 0 4 10 4 « 0 
Pork a S298 we @&8 sce 5 0 5 ; 
Lamh ecccsssoce 4 O wp 4 8 « SF 5 4 « 0 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good. .cessesseress Lids to12)s. .... 608 
Inferior... ass EEO) «0 FOR sesae 0 .. 
NOW snes ey ee 0 
CSU sccnaceece MOD. 6 MIR vckce 68 
Straw, Wheat ceorese vee 45 46 ..00 36 



















































. . AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 000 
—Oct.5, Wall, Great Yarmouth, linendraper—Oct. 3, Brown and Cheetham, Man- | per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales Iron, in Bars ... odie 09 
chester, commission-agents — Oct. 3, Clarkson and _.' aterhouse, Stonningley, Yorkshire, | Wheat........ 78: 24. | Rve........... 384. 7d. | Tin, in Bars . 3 8., 0 00 
cloth-manufacturers—Oct. 19, Conway, Liverpool, general merchant—Oct. 2, Smith, | '*ley. . os - — : * * i perccosgyecb ih Petes 9 90. 09% 
Stockport, ironmonger—- Oct, 2, Whitmore, Stockport, watch-manufacturer—Oct. 3, Sate oe RORRIGN CORN for the present Week, Lex PENS ccccccoceesags WOO Canere = 
Taylor, Ulverston, Lancashire, victualler—Oct. 4, Norfolk, Manchester, brewer. WUE. cccccee RAs OUST RNG sicccccses 12s. 6 BULLION 
CERTIFICATES. Barley....eeee 10 10 _ BUI . oe 8 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 2. Oats...+.2.-.- 18 Gold, Porerey oe SI ii ‘ " 9 
Lovell, Leamington Priors, plumber—Evans, Manchester, banker—Ashton, Stock- oe" New Doubloons .. 0 i 
port, cotton spinner—Williams, Birmingham, paper-colourer— Williams, Bexley, Kent, | Town-made....... Silver,in Bars, Standar: : ‘ i 
i idhliaceaat selena cease: —— mages Suffolk, on board ship.... 45 .. 50 oo COALS 
Friday, Sept. 14. Norfolk and Stockton ....--.->-+++- SOF <9 i88 Wall’s End, Best ...... per ton 233, to2St. Ste 
PARTNERS : SSOLY: BREAD....8d.to l0¢d.the db. Loaf inferior .....s0..c0 1D «0 S86 
_PA -RSHIPS DISSOLVED, BUTTER.” .Bastresh 183.04 cerdos seeccees cooecce oe 
Butler and Lawrence, Birmingham, water-closet-manufacturers—Lloyd and Co. SUGAR, 
Westbromwich, general ironmongers—Peacock and Bassett, Paternoster Row, mer- HOPs. Muscovado,..ssseseeee percwts 288 wie. : 
chaats—T. and T. Tegg, Cheapside, booksellers—Crellin and Cavanagh, Liverpool, | Kent Pockets........percwt. cpt * oe Go: | Molasses... Babies ” 
bakers—Sharland and Wippell, Woodbury, tanners—Boothroyd and Hudson, Stock- staal wake. ela ts eee OILS. 
port, attornies—Charlton aud Welch, Ashton-under-Liue, power-loom-cloth manufac- Superfine “Nn ah ct aos, BRS ss OO Rema Oi a escs 
turers—Greenup and Brown, Salford, joiners--Frazer and Wood, New Bond Street, seseee Refined 
Italian-wareh Wrigley and Rockliff, Liverpool, millwrights—Mitchell and Hl hase LEY: 
Haigh, Queen-street, Finsbury Market, cabinet-manufacturers—Unsworth and Foster, | Scotch Reds Sane tobe SEER sperton 6 9 
Denham Springs, Lancashire, calico-printers—Kers and Co, Liverpool, ship-brokers, at | Raw Fat, per stone..csessereee 8 Ajae 
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oMAS’S HOS PITAL. 


T. TH COURSE of LECTURES 
THE A UT OMN DAY, the Istof Octoser 1838. 
OF MEDICINE—Dr. WILLIAMS. 

MEDICINE — Dr. Wituiams, Dr. 


NATOMY SouLy. 
yonn at Mr. S47 MONSTRATIONS — Mr. B. 
ATO nior and Mr. F. Le Gros Ciark. 
Tuva ANATOMY—Dr. BarKER. 
y—Mr. TRAVERS and Mr. TYRRELL. 
SURGERY—Mr. Travers, Mr. GREEN, 
d Mr. SouTH. 
Mr. Tatar RY —Mr. R. Putts. 
cH BRIA MEDICA—Dr. Burton. r 
7 WIFERY AND THE DISEASES OF WO- 
Mid yND CHILDREN—Dr, Care. 
MEN ENSIC MEDICINE AND TOXICOLOGY— 
nd Dr. BARKER. 
De ANY —Mr. ConEN. . Sal 
tuses for further particulars of the Lectures, 
Hospital ractice, may be had by applying to Mr. 
obo 4 the Resident Medical Officer. 


% 
BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 
LECTURES. 
WINTER SESSION 1838. 


Nie 
To Commence OCTOBER the Ist. 
MEDICINE—P. M. Latuam, M.D. and G, Burrows, 


MI ATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and PATHOLOGY— 





B, STANLEY, F.R.S. -s 
AL ANATOMY—Mr. Wormato. 

PRACHINTEN DENCE of DISSECTIONS — Mr. 

Worwato and Mr. M‘Wuiwnle. 

SURGERY—WILLIAM Lawrence, F.R.S, 

CHEMISTRY—W. T. Branpe, F.R.S. and Mr, Grir- 


TYATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS—G, 
L, Rovreut, M.D. ve ; é 
MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN and 
CHILDREN—E. Riasy, M.D. 

SUMMER SESSION 1839. 
To Commence MAY the Ist. 
FORENSIC MEDICINE—A. Farre, M.B. 
MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN and 
CHILDREN—E. Riesy, M.D. 
BOTANY--F. J, Farre, M.D. F.L.S. 7 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY —A. Farrg, M.B. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY—Mr. GRIFFITHS. 
CLINICAL LECTURES—On Mepicrne, by Dr. 
\ Latuam and Dr, Roupe.i; and on Surcexy, by Mr. 
Lawrence and Mr, Stanuey. 
\ Prospectuses of the Lectures, and a statement of the 
amangements of the School, may be obtained by applica- 





tion at the Anatomical Theatre, or at the Museum. 


T GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

Session 1838-9, 
The following COURSES of LECTURES will be 
delivered in this SCHOOL, commencing OCTOBER Ist 
838, 
THEORY and PRACTICE of PHYSIC—Dr. Mac- 
ison and Dr, Seymour. 
THEORY and PRACTICE of SURGERY—Mr. 
Cassar Hawgins and Mr. G. BaBrneton. 
CLINICAL MEDICINE — Dr. Maciegop and Dr, 
Srruovr. 
CLINICAL SURGERY—Sir B. C. Bropre, Bart. 
Mr. Casan Hawkins, and Mr. G. BaBinaton. 
MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. Seymour and Dr. Mac- 


1EoD. 

MIDWIFERY—Dr. Rosert Leg, 
ROTANY— Dr. Ropert Dickson, 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE—Dr. Les and Mr. 
Cuaates F, Macauray. 
ANATOMY aud PHYSIOLOGY—Mr, Tarum and 
Mr. Henry James Jonson. 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY with DISSECTIONS — 
Mr. H. J. Jounson aud Mr. Henry Cuarves Jounson. 
CHEMISTRY, at the Royal Lnstitation—Mr. BranvE 
and Mr, Farapay, 
The Introductory Address on the Opening of the Hos- 
pital School fur the Sessiou 1338-39 will be delivered by 
Sir BENJAMIN ©, Bropre, Bart. in the Theatre of the 
Hospital, on MONDAY, Ocroser Ist, at L o'clock p.m. 
The Anatomical Lectures are Delivered in the Ana- 
tomical Theatre in Kinnerton Siveet, Wilton Place. 
A Public Distribution of Prizes in the several Classes 
will take place at the Termination of the Session. 
Further Particulars and Prospectuses may be obtained 
by applying to the Porter of the Hospital, to the Porter 
of the Hospital Museum, or at the Anatomical [heatre 
in Kinnerton Street, 


Ton 7 

EFAY 8 GRAND POMMADRE. 
This extraordinary preparation cures, by two or 
three external applications, Tie Douloreux, Gout, heu 
natism, Lumbago, and Sciatica, and all painful A ffectious 
of the Nerves, giving instantaneous relief in tl e€ most 
severe paroxysms. It has been extensively employed in 
the public and private practice of several Freach Physi- 
cians, who have declared that in no case have they found it 
- fail in curing those formidable and tormenting mala- 
aouan is introduc iou into England, it has in every 
pis anew me the high character its unrivalled 
wtohed Ge tained for it on the: Continent. Patients 
mas plo ae ona miserable existence, and 
and Paral a a the use of their limbs by Rheumatism 
to health . rave, by a few applications, been restored 
ie her ste and comfort, after electricity, galva- 
the oe a ae morphia, colchicum, and all 
eaten . ies had been found useless. Its astonish- 
theediete miraculous effects have also been expe- 
al an — of Nervous and Rheumatic Pains of the 
Stif Joints side fe A feetions, Contracted and 
~ cae an ar Swellings, Pains of the Chest and 
 Meneeione leumatism, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Sold, by the no restraint from business or pleasure. 
y his sclo A appointment of JEAN Leray, the Inventor, 
Street, Whitehan’) Sriruine, Chemist, No. 86, High 
y letter, pest pun) whe will answer any inquiries (if 
Teceived from a 0 —— also show letters 

* a e y ye Pe J n 
Wy is einen } 8 who have been benefited 


L 








It can be sent to any par 

1 7 e any part of the 

oudon, fon, Cuelosing a remittance, and any part of 
» Caitiage tree, Sold in pots at 4s. 6d, each, 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN LOAN, con- 


tracted for in the month of April 1837. By the 
Second Clause of the terms on which the above men- 
tioned Loan was advanced, the Colonization Commis- 
sioners reserved to themselves the option to convert the 
said Loan into Six per Cent. Stock, at the rate of Que 
Hundred Pounds of Stock for every Eighty-five Pounds 
received, if they should be empowered so to do by Par- 
liament, The Commissioners having obtained the ne- 
cessary power, by Act 1 and 2 Victoria, cap. 60, hereby 
give notice of their intention to CONVERT the said 
LOAN into a SIX per CENT, STOCK as above stated, 
on the 15th of October next, and that from thenceforth 
the interest on the Instalments paid will be reduced to 
Seven per Cent. per Annum, The Commissioners also 
give notice, that Fifty per Cent. having now been paid 
on the said Loan, they will be willing to issue Bonds on 
the terms specified on the Scrip Receipts, in lieu of the 
said Receipts, to the extent of the said Fitty per Cent. 
to persons desirous of receiving the same, retaining only 
the sum to be paid on the said 15th of October as a secu- 
rity for the payment of the remaining Instalments. The 
said Bonds to be dated the 15th of October, and to be 
issued as soon after that date as they can conveniently 
be prepared. 

By Order of the Board, 
Row tanp Hitt, Secretary. 
Adelphi Terrace, Septernber 7, 1838. 


OYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 
OFFICE, 5, LANCASTER PLACE, WA'TER- 
LOO BRIDGE, LONDON, 
Banxess—The Cashiers of the Bank of England, 

The Annuities are payable half-yearly in London to 
the order of Annuitants, without the expense of a power 
of attorney, the signature to such order being witnessed 
by some respectable person on the day it bears date. 

The beuefit arising from the EXCHANGE OF A PORTION 
OF PROPERTY FROM THE Stocks to the purchase of an 
Annuity, needs scarcely any explanation. An individual 
whose income from the Funds is scanty, might with great 
advantage sellout a portion, which at the present prices 
of stocks would purchase a considerable increase of in- 
come, and yet reserve sufficient disposable property tc 
answer all the purposes of a legacy, &c &c. Forinstance, 
a person aged 65 would,FoR a SUM WHICH IN THE FuNnps 
ONLY PRopuces 4l., purchase au Annuity for life of more 
than 131. 10s. 

Proposalsfor the purchase of Annuities must contain 
the name, .ge,description, and occupation of the parties 
on whose life the Annuity isrequired, together with the 
particulars of when and where baptized or other evidence 
ofage. Proper forms for such proposals may be had from 
Ten till Three, daily, at the principal Office, 5, Lancaster 
Place, Strand, London, and of any of the Country Agents 


O the HOLDERS of POLICIES in 

the EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY 

ENTITLED tuthe BONUS, due Ist of January 1840, 

the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 

PANY affords the most convenient and moderate way of 
securing such Bonuses. 

If a gentleman of 65, for instance, is entithd to a 
bonus of 1,000/. and should die previous to 1840, when 
the bonus becomes due, he may secure the same to his 
family by the payment of only three half yearly pre- 
miums, at the rate of 4/. lls. 7d. per cent. or 45/, 15s, 10d. 
half yearly, the iusured being allowed credit for the other 
half, being the amount of premium upaid, 

A gentleman of 70, in like manner, may secure 1,000/, 
at the half yearly premium of 6/. per cent. being 602. ; 
with this great advantaye, that, should he feel inclined 
tu continue the insurance, be can do so, on the same 
terms, for five years, and afterwards for life, by paying 
the full premium aannally, which will be exactly double 
the half yearly, as stated, or the insurance may be al- 
lowed to expire when the boous of the Equitable is safe ; 
this Company having noclaim for the half credit allowed, 
unless death should happen previous to the bouus being 
secure, when the amount of credit will be deducted from 
the sum insured. 

Every information will be afforded on application to 
Epwarp Boyp, Esq. Resident Director, United King- 
dom Life Assurance Office, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London, 


pe rannis ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


No.1, PRINCES STREET. BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/, 
Directors. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
| Erasmus R, Foster, Esq. 
Alexander R. Irvine, Esq, 
Peter Morrison, Esq. 
William Shand,jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq, 
Joha Drewett, Esq. Thomas ‘Teed, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

William Stroud, M D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon, 
Solicitor—Wm, Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION 

A most economical set of Tables—com puted expressly 
for the use of this Institutio., from authentic aud con- 
plete data. 

Increasing Rates of Premium ona new and remarkable 
plau, for securing loaus or debts; alessimmediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the wholeterm of 
life (hau in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
meuts, 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’clock, 

Age ofthe Assuredin every casead mitted inthe Policy, 

Allclaims payable within One Month after proof of 
death. 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases fortheir 
reports. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 











LIFE 


William Bardgett, Esq 
Samuel Bevingtou, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. 
Johu Brightinan, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. 





Premium per Cent. per Annuin payable duiing 








First Five | SecondFive Third Five {Fourth Five! Remainder 








Age. 

ears. Years. ears. of Life, 
zOj}l 1 OF 1 510111011 7/116 92 3 8 
SOit @ 41312 FLTIS 1S F 44917 6 
40/116 112 44/214 64/3 73443 4 
60}216 733 9 4;4 5 5/5 6 34613 7 





Petes Mogrison, Resident Director, 





ECOLLECT !!!—ALL YOU WHO 

HAVE GARDENS, Large or Small, should 

Order the GARDENER’S GAZETTE for your Werxiy 

Paper, Published on Saturdays, in time for Post, Price 6d, 
— Office, 343, Strand. 


ATHEDRAL MUSIC. A GOLD 
MEDAL of FIVE GUINEAS value will be 
awarded in NovemBer 1833, for the BEST ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITION in SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. The 
Words to be selected from the Holy Scriptures. The 
Compositious are to be sent on or before October 31st, 
to CROSBY HALL, London, where the conditions may 
be obtained. 


IGNET RINGS.—A great variety 

of these useful and fashionable RINGS are kept 

for selection, with Cornelian, Amethyst, Topaz, and other 

Real Stones, suitable for Engraving. Armorial Bear- 

ings may be referred to, or found, gratis, and can be en- 

graved by an artist of great talent, at T. COX SAVORY’s, 

Goldsmith, Silversmith, and Watchmaker, 47, Cornhill, 
London, (Seven Doors from Gracechurch Street.) 


a HICORY.”—From “ The Times.”— 

« This article is much used in Belgium, as well 
as in France, as a substitute for Coffee, sometimes alone, 
but more generally in equal proportions: it greatly im- 
proves the flavour of Coffee, and is considered more 
wholesome, inasmuch as it has a less heating quality 
than Coffee; it is antiscorbutic, and, as a vegetable, it is 
used in common, and is highly delicious.” Sold in lead 
packets of llb. each, at 10d. per pound. J. R. ANDREws 
and Co. 230, Regent Street, opposite Hanover Street. 
Orders sent to all parts of town. 


—_ CLOTH.—This is the only 
material ever invented which combines softness 
and strength with the jet and glossy surface of Leather, 
For Nine Years it has been used as a substitute for 
Leather, in the manufacture of Boots and Shoes, and 
during that period, thousands of Ladies and Gentlemen 
with tender feet have tested and approved its good quali- 
ties. Every one who has a Corn or Bunion, should 
wear Boots and Shoes made of this material; it never 
pains the feet, gives way, elasticates and moulds itself 
readily to any tender part, receives a brilliant polish with 
ordinary blacking, lasts as long as leather, and in price 
is as cheap. J. Sparkes Haut, 308, Regent Street, 
Portland Place, London. 

N.B. Ladies and Gentlemen in the Country may be 
fitted, by sending a pattern Boot or Shoe. 


TALIAN ALABASTER ORNA- 
MENTS. A New Assortment has just been received 
by S. MAWE, 149, Strand, (Mineralogist to her Majesty), 
consisting of VASES, SINGLE FIGURES, & GROUPS, 
in great variety S. Mawe has alsoan excellent assortment 
of MARBLE and DERBYSHIRE SPAR Ornaments, 
consisting of Obelisks, Vases, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, 
Library Inkstands, Watchstands, Paper- weights, &c.; to- 
gether with an extensive collection of SHELLS, MINE- 
RALS, and GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS, Any speci- 
men can be had separately, or a series (from 60 to 500) ar- 
ranged in collections, with descriptive catalogue, to facili- 
tute the study of Mineralogy, Conchology, or Geology, 
from two to fifty guineas. The above articles are Sold at 
149, Strand, London; the Museum, Montpelier Walk, 
Cheltenham; and at Mawe’s Manufactory, Matlock, 


HE FINEST BLACK TEA 
imported, at 4s. 8d. per pound, can be had only 
at SIDNEY and CO’S TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 8, Ludgate Hill. The declaration of Teas for the 
Quarterly Sale, on Monday, Oct. the Ist, viz. 243,019 pack- 
ages, or 16,490,6291bs., double the quantity ever disposed 
of at one Sale by the East India Company, has already 
had its effect upon the markets. Anticipating a still 
further reduction, we have this day lowered the prices of 
our Teas, as follows: s. d. 
Genuine East India Company’s Congou, per lb. 3 8 
(Very sound and strong Tea, 

A short time since no Wholesale Dealer could 
purchase this Tea at a less price than 4s. per pound, 
Strong, very full bodied Congon..... eena vat as 
Fine Blackish Leaf Congou (Pekoe kind)..... 

The very finest Congou (Ripe Pekoe Souchong 

TAtOUE) 6. edccvesccsceaecese éucéncceven & 
This is the best Black Tea that can be obtained, and is 
sold by many houses at 6s. and by none except ours at 
less than 5s. per pound, 

We particularly recommend Families to pay no more 
than 3s. 8d. per pound for an excellent Breakfast Tea : 
few will require a better quality. 

Please observe our Retail Warehouse is No. 8, LUD- 
GATE HILL, Eight Doors from the Corner of New 
Bridge Street. Srpvey and Co. 

Importers of and Dealers in Tea, 

*,* We have no connexion whatever with any other 

iu London. 
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UXILIARIES TO COMFORT, 
L supplied by W. PINE, Superintendent of Scort’s 
Mepicar Keposrrory, 369, Strand, three doors from 
Exeter Hall. THE SONIFERON (introduced by Dr, 
Scott for the use of dea! persons) is the most powerful of 
all acoustic instrument's: it renders the faintest whisper 
loud ; andifa person neur it speak only in the usual tone, 
the Son: FERON delivers itin a voice of thunder, It some- 
what resembles a lamp, and being placed upon a table 
collects the voices of persons surrounding it, and conveys 
the sound, highly maguified, to the ear with which it is 
in connexion. DR. SCOTT'S EAR CORNETS are 
also invaluable to deaf persons, as they are worn without 
any trouble, and assist hearing on the same principle that 
spectacles relieve the sight. W. Pine likewise begs to 
call general attention to the POCKET APERITIVE 
FOUNTAIN, (constructed by Dr Scott, for the removal 
and prevention of Confiacment of the Bowels,) which is 
so small and portable that it may be conveyed to any 
place in the pocket ter it has been filled with the Lave- 
ment: may be used by the most timid female or nervous 
invalid without any trouble; propels the fluid in a con- 
tinued stream, avd throws no air into the intestines, 
Persons in the abit of taking opening medicines should 
abandon that injurious practice, and adopt this whole- 
some and confurtable w.eaus of preserving the bowels,in 


a regular state. 








THE SPECTATOR, 





. Vogaetaiel ROYAL ENGLISH 
OPERA HOUSE. 

On Monday, THE DEVIL’S OPERA, after which 
ROUGE ET NOIR, with SELF ACCUSATION. 

On Tuesday, THE DEVIL’S OPERA, with SELF- 
ACCUSATION, A Musical Melange, and CRAMOND 
BRIG, in which Mr. Williams, formerly of this Theatre, 
a play his favourite character for the benefit of Mr. 

razer. 

A New Ballad Opera, is in rehearsal, the Music by 
Mr. Leigh Smith; but in consequence of the success of 
“ The Devil's Opera,” and the rapturous reception of the 
melodrama called “ Self-Accusation,” it is postponed. 

The Box Office is open from 10 till 4. Boxes 5s. Second 
Price 3s. Pit 3s.—Second Price ls. 6d, Galley 1s, during 
the whole evening. 





THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 
R. PEAKE (Treasurer) has the 


honour to announce, that his BENEFIT 
NIGHT is appointed for TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
25th, 1838; on which occasion a Variety of NOVEL 
ENTERTAINMENTS will be represented. 

Several Ladies and Gentlemen of Frrst-RaTE TALENT, 
(iu addition to the Company of this Theatre,) have 
promised their powerful aid. 

Private Boxes, Tickets, and Places, to be had at the 
Box Office; and of Mr. Pzaxg, at the Theatre. 





THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE, 
Two New Pieces! and Last Night but Two of the 
Devil’s Opera ! 

OR the BENEFIT of Mr. WIELAND 
and Mr. BAKER, (Stage Manager,) THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1838. The Evening’s Entertain- 
ments will commence with THE DEVIL'S OPERA! 
After which, First Time, a Domestic Drama, entitied 
THE EXECUTOR, orthe FARMER’s DAUGHTER! 
Toconclude with, First Time, a New Broad Burlesque 
Ballet, with New Music, Dresses, Scenery, &c. entiiled 
THE MOUNT-ING SYLPH, or, TAGLIONI IN 
RUSSIA! Arranged and Produced by Mr. Wieland. 
*,* Tickets and Places to be had at the Box Office; 
of Mr. WIELAND, 48, Speldhurst Street, Burton 
Crescent; and of Mr. BAKER, at Mrs. GILES’ 5, 
Wych Street, Strand, 
Boxes 5s.—Second Price 3s. Pit 3s.—Second Price 
1s. 6d. Gallery 1s, during the whole Evening. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The Mag- 

nificent Steam-ships LONDON, DUNDEE, and 

PERTH, will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wap- 

vie, as under: 

he DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 19th Sept. 
—1] Forenoon. 

The LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday 26th Sept. 
—1 Afternoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping, 

Evizasetu Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. SESSION 1838-9. 

The Session will commence on MONDAY, October 15, 
when Professor Maupen will deliver an INTRODUC- 
TORY LECTURE, at Two o’Clock precisely. 

CLASSES. 

LATIN—Professor Kev, A.M. 

GREEK—Professor Matpen, A.M, 
> HEBKEW— Professor Hurwitz. 
seme LANGUAGES— Professor FALconeR, 








CHINESE LANGUAGE—Professor Rev. S. Krop. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE — 
Professor Rogers. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE— 
Professor Meruer. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE— 
Professor Pepotr. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE—Teacher, Mr. Wirtica. 

MATHEMATICS-—-Professor De Morgan. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY 
~-Professor SyLvestER. 

ZOOLOGY, RECENT AND FOSSIL — Professor 
Grant, M.D. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND AND LOGIC— 
Professor the Rev. J. Hoppus, Ph. D. 

HISTORY —Professor the Rev. R. Vavanan, D.D. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING-—Professors De Moraan, 
Granay, and Sytvesrer. 

In English Law, Geology, Geography, Statistics, and 
Political Economy, and Sanscrit, the Professorships are 
at present vacant. 

A Professor of Law will be appointed early in the 


Session. 
DEGREES. 

Students of this College, as one of the Institutions 
connected by Royal Charter with the University of 
London, will be entitled to be examined for Degrees in 
Arts and Law, and for Honours, Exhibitions, and 
Scholarships to be conferred by the Senate of the Uni- 
versity. 

The Matriculation Examination has been fixed for 
Monday, 5th of November 1838, 

The Examiuatious for the Degrees of B.A. and M.A, 
are announced to take place in May or June, of B.L. iu 
November, once a year, commencing in 1839. 

FLAHERTY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Flaherty Scholarship of 50/. per annum, tenable for 
four years, will be awarded in 1839, by Examiners to be 
appointed by the Council, to the best proficient in Clas 
Sics amongst the Students of the College under Twenty 
Years of Age. The examination will take place in the 
second week in October, Students entering in October, 
1833, being in other respects qualified, will be admitted 
to competition in common with those of preceding years. 
Printed copies of the regulations concerning these Scholar- 
ships, Prospectuses of the Classes, and any other infor- 
mation that may be required, may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the office of the College. 

Joun Hoppus, Dean of the Faculty. 
Cuas. C. ATKINson, Secretary to the Council. 

August 1838, 

The Session for the Faculty of Medicine commences on 
the Ist October. 


REAT METROPOLITAN DE- 
MONSTRATION in favour of the * PEOPLE’S 
CHARTER” andthe “NATIONAL PETITION.” 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in PALACE 
YARD, WESTMINSTER, on MONDAY, Sepremper 
the 17th, at one o'clock precisely, to take into cousideia- 
tion the propriety of Petitioning for the People’s Charter, 
as drawn up by the Working Men’s Association, and of 
adopting the National Petition, as agreed to at Birming- 
ham, Glasyow, and other Towns. 
The High Bailiff will take the Chair. 
Radical Reformers from all parts of the Kingdom have 
been invited, and are expected to attend, 
W. Lovett, 
Secretary of the Working Men’s Association. 


ONDON AND BRIGHTON 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 15th July 1837. 
Call for the Third Instalment of 3/. per Share. 
Notice is hereby given. that the Directors of the Lon- 
don and Brighton Railway Company have this day made 
a CALL of 3/, per share inthis undertaking, and that 
the same is directed to be paid, on or before the 17th day 
of October next, to either of the undermentioved bankers, 
viz.— 





Lonpon. Brinton. 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and | Messrs. Wigney and Co. 
Smiths. Messrs. Hall, West, Borrer, 


Messrs. Hankey. and Hall. 


Liverpoo. & MANCHESTER Lewes, 
The Manchester and Liver- | Messrs. Molyneux and Co, 
pool District Bank, on Guascow. 


account of Messrs. Smith, | The Glasgow Union Bank, 
Payne, and Smiths. 
Proprietors of Shares in this undertaking are therefore 
requested to pay the same accordingly, 
Joun Harman, Chairman, 
London and Brighton Railway Office, 10, Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, August 23. 


Gqreat LEINSTER and MUNSTER 
RAILWAY. 
First extension from DUBLIN to KILKENNY. 
At the FIRST HALFeYEARLY MEETING of the 
Company, held at their offices, 62, Moorgate Street, this 








ay, 
re Witson, Esq. Deputy Chairman, in the Chair, 
The following Resolutions were passed unanimously— 
Moved by JoserH Harris, Esq. seconded by G. L. 
Suyrtu, Esq. 

Ist. That the Report statement of Accounts and Memo- 
rial to Government now read, be approved, received, 
and entered on the Minutes. 

Moved by Epwarp Irvine, Esq. seconded by Epwarp 

Srewart, Esq. 

2d. That the Report be printed and distributed amongst 
the Proprietors. 

Moved by G. L. Smytu, Esq. seconded by James 

Horseman, Esq. 

3d. That the Proprietors of the Great Leinster and Mun- 
ster Railway feel it an imperative duty to protest 
against the priuciples laid down by the Commissioners 
on Irish Railways, of undue interfereuce with private 
enterprise; and they cannot but regret that the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners have a tendency to 
check the flow of British capital into Ireland, and to 
paralyze the industry of the lrish people, but they en- 
tertain a strong feeling of confidence that no such inter- 
ference will receive the sanction of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Moved by Cuarzes H. La Tovcue, Esq. seconded by 

Beygamin Suaw, Esq. 

4th. That this Meeting do now adjourn, as recommended 
in the Report of the Directors, for the purpose of 
receiving the Report of the Engineers, and for such 
other matters as may be submitted by the Board at 
said adjourned Meeting. 

Thanks were then voted to the Directors, and the 

Meeting adjourned. 

(Signed) Francis Wiison, Deputy Chairman, 
Onlice, 62, Moorgate Street, London, Aug 31, 1833. 


Now Ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
HREE EXPEDITIONS INTO THE 
INTERIOR OF EASTERN AUSTRALIA; 
comprising an Account of the Discovery of AUSTRA- 
LIA FELIX, and some Account of the Colony of NEW 
SOUTH WALES, with a General Map and Ninety 
Illustrations, some coloured, from original Drawings, of 
the Inhabitants, Sceuery, Geology, Natural History, 
&e. &c. 
By Major T. L. Mitcuecr, F.G.S. and M.R.G.S, 
‘1’. and W, Boong, 29, New Bond Street. 


NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, 
ORME, and Co, 


I. 
HE DOCTRINE of the DELUGE; 
vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts 
which have recently been cast upon it by geological 
speculations, 
By the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s, cloth. 
“ A work of extraordinary learning and research,”’— 
St, James’s Chronicle. 


IT. 
CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER, 
3y Mrs. Mancer. 
In foolseap 8vo. with a coloured Map, showing the com- 
parative Height of Mountains, Price 5s, 6d cloth. 
“ A delightfully entertaining as well as an instructing 
book.” —Spectator. 


IIl. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 
By Lieut.-Colonel P, Hawker, 
Eighth Edition, greatly enlarged, 21s. cloth, 

« Colonel Hawker must not be considered solely as the 
Mentor of the tyro; gray beards may learn wisdom from 
his rudiments,”—Sporting Magazine, 

y 


LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM III. 
By the Hon. Arrnur Trevor, M.?. F.A.S, 
(cow Lord Dungannon ) 
2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, &c. 24s. bds. 
“ This work is really valuable.”—Allas. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 
By Lord Dover. 
2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2d Edition, 28s. bds. 





————.._ 
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Messrs. Lonomax and Co, yo eel 
men's and Bills for this furtheoming Ne that Adverts. 
them not later than Monday, Sept. 94 . May be geng "i 


Paternoster Row, Sept. 14, 1838 
This Day is Published, post 8vo. wi 
(printed on Linen), ios, pte ” Pa, 
HE HAND-BOOK for sWiqy 
LAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMON ER. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION 
This Day is Published, i i ce 
Uniform with Lord Byron’s Wohe ann Cutels 
1e8 of 


Literature,” &e, 

SiR W. SCOTT'S LADY of T 
LAY OF THE LAST Maney ti 7 
io 2 LAST MINSTE of 
MARMION. Price 1s. 24 SEL. Pree 
;OLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAK 
CRABBE’S BOROUGH, a Poem. Ped, Bi 

London: Wittram Smita, 113, Fleet Street, 


————____ 
OEMS AND SONGS, HUMOROY 
AND SATIRICAL, 
By Avexanper Ropar, 65, 
“There is no poet of the present day who tun 
Doric pipe of Scotland more sweetly,” —Eiiy nt 
«Behave yourself before folk * is admixable—~egre 
any thing of the kind in Burns.”—Blackwood’s Ph 
“He inherits the sweetness of Tannahill, with» 
vigour and greater depth of humour and obserguti 
Scotsman, — 
Glasgow: Davin Rosertson. Edinburgh: 0; 
and Boyp. London; Lona@man and Co.; and Sune 
MarsHAL_t, and Co. s 


en, 
FINE ARTS—SCULPTURE, 
Just Published, in imperial 8vo. on tint 
Brice 1s 6d. Now Mes Pe 
UTLINES OF CELEBRATE) 
WORKS from the BEST MASTERS of ay, 
CIENT and MODERN SCULPTURE, : 
Contents: Venus de Medici, Hector, by Canova. 
Venus Victorious, Canova—Narcissus, by Bacon, 
No. III. will be Published Ist of October, and Co, 
tain The Laocoon—Hebe, by Thorwaldsen—A My 
len, by Cauova—Mercury and Pandora, by Flaxman, 
To be continued Monthly, 
C. Murton, Book and Printseller, 12, St. Martin’s 
Court. To be had of all Print and Booksellers, 











EUGENE ARAM—SECOND EDITION, 
This Day is Published, pest Svo. Price 1s. embellish 
with a View of St. Robert’s Cave, Knaresbo:ough, 


JTEMOIRS of the CELEBRATED 
EUGENE ARAM, who was executed for thy 
MURDER OF DANIEL CLARK, in 1759; with som 
Account of his Family, and other particulars, collected, 
for the most Part, above Thirty Years ago, 
By Norrisson Scatcuerp, Esq. 
Author of the “ History of Morley,” &e. &¢, 
Second Edition, improved by the Author, 
London: Stmpxin, Marsnant, and Co. Stationery. 
Hall-Court ; Jon Heaton, Leeds; 8. Buacksvury, Loy 
Harrogate. 


JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
VOLUME XXII. 
This Day is Published, Price 6s. cloth lettered, 


VHE NATURAL HISTORY OF 

BRITISH QUADRUPEDS; illustrated by 34 

Coloured Plates, With Portrait and Memoir of Aldro- 
vandi. 

Each subject throughout the work may be taken by 
itself. The volumes severally containing on an average 
the same number of plates as the above. Price 6s, eath, 

Those on MAMMALIA are the Natural History of 
Mounkies, in 1 vol. Goats, Sheep, &e. 1 vol. 
Lions, Tigers, &e. 1 vol. Elephant, Rhinoceros, &, 
Deer, Antelopes, &c. 1 vol. 1 vol. 

Whales (Cetacea), | vol. 

S. Hieurey, 32, Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizaas, 
Edinburgh ; W. Curry junior and Co. Dublin ; andal 
Booksellers, 


Published under the Authority of Government, 
Now Ready, in royal 4to. Pait 3, (INseors.) Price 16s, 


LLUSTRATIONS of the ZOOLOGY 
of SOUTH AFRICA, 

Comprising figures of all the new species of Quadr 
peds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, obtained during the 
expedition fitted out by ‘ The Cape of Good Hope Asso 
ciation for exploring Central Africa,” in the years 1834, 
1835, and 1836, with Letterpress Descriptions, and 4 
Summary of African Zoology. ‘The whole of the Plates 
will be engraved in the highest style of Art, from the 
Original Drawings taken expressly for this work, and 
beautifully coloured after Nature. 

By AnpRew Satru, M.D. Surgeon to the Forces, and 
Director of the Expedition. 
Sirs, Exper, and Co, Cornhill. 











caine 
On the Ist September was Published, containing 13 Il 
lustrations, Price 2s. 6d. demy 8vo. aud 5s. royal 810. 
Part [. of 
GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
By THomas Rymer Jones, F.Z 8. > 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s College 
ondon, pa 
* This work will be completed in one volume, and will 
comprise a general view of the Animal Creation, yo 
biting the structure aud internal economy of every as 
of living b-ings, aud their adaptation to the cureum 
stances in which they are severally destined to exist. 
“ Professor Jones’s eminent qualifications or the ond 
he has undertaken, are too geverally known and as 
ciated to render it necessary to say more, thau a Pr 
first part abounds in curious details well calculate 
excite the surprise and admiration of the reader. —¥ 
James's Chronicle, September 8. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. _. 
a 2 : Bet Rsasteleem 
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The Junior School will reopen on the 25th September. 


A most delightful work.”—Literary Gazette, 


lington Street, Strand, satuapay, loth ser 180. 











